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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this report is to describe, chronicle 
and evaluate for the academic library comirunity at large the Cornell 
University long-range planning effort. Planning effort is the phrase 
now used by Cornell librarians to describe their recent and 
continuing experience in developing a planning team, a dynamic 
long-range strategic plan, participative management, and the planning 
process itself. The three-way association between Cornell University 
Libraries, the Council on Library Resources, which provided the 
financial resources, and the American Management Association which 
provided the f^xpertise makes this planning effort unique and of 
interest to other libraries. This unique planning effort is described 
and evaluated in this volume. (Author/SJ) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT AS DESCRIBED IN THE 
ORIGINAL PROPOSAL. 

The purpose of this report is to describe, chronicle and evaluate for the 
academic library community at large the Cornell University Library long-range 
planning effort. "Planning effort" is the phrase now used by Cornell librarians 
to describe their recent and continuing experience in developing (1) a planning 
team, (2) a dynamic long-range strategic plan, (3) participative management, 
and (4) the planning process itself. 

Why should this Cornell experience be of interest to other libraries? 
Not simply because Cornell has planned. Planning as described and reviewed 
by Kemper^ ("planning deals not with future decisions but with the futurity of 
present decisions") is not unique to Cornell. Other major libraries have put 
considerable effort into developing long-range plans tied into problem manage- 
ment practice. 

Those efforts have been sur/oyed elsewhere and will not be reviewed 

here, nor will the literature on planning and organization in libraries be 

reviewed. Suffice it to note a few key publications. Much activity has been 
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inspired by the Booz, Allen and Hamilton study, which stated so eloquently 

the need for planning and management studies in university libraries. A more 

3 

recent review by Edward G. HoUey on organization and administration 

1 



mentions several key developments along this line — notably the Columbia study 

on staff organization and the University of California Los Angeles experience. 

David Kaser lists the experience of several other libraries in his Development 

4 

of a Long-range Strategic Plan for a University Library, the original proposal 

document behind the Cornell effort (see Appendix A). And a search of the 
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literature will turn up several dissertations, notably that by Marchant. The 
significance of these developments is the recognition that American management 
know-how is remarkably advanced and that this know-how can be applied to 
libraries as readily as it has been to business. 

It was this recognition that led Dr. Kaser, a library director with con- 
siderable prior experience and background in planning, to believe that, if 
Cornell University Libraries were to continue as a viable and dynamic organiza- 
tion, then the principles of modem management must prevail in thrt 
organization, and the assistance of outside management expertise would be 
necessary. 

Cornell University Library, though typically organized, has long enjoyed 

the reputation as a leader among major libraries in the U. S. A decision to 

change the organization was not an admission of weakness, rather a further 

claim to leadership. "The climate for change is good, " says Dr. Kaser, and 

undoubtedly this climate encouraged his formal proposal that Cornell 

University Libraries 

attempt to develop a socially useful product in the form of a 
truly meaningful and effective long-range strategic plan for 
a university llbriry. 



and attempt 

to bring the best possible combination of circumstances and 
resources to bear upon the need for long-range planning in 
university libraries, to learn if a research library can under 
optimum conditions indeed accomplish a lonp^-range plan, 
and if so what its nature and impact upon library services 
and operations can be. ^ 

"The best possible combination of circumstances and resources" were 
described as a "three-way partnership" between Cornell University Libraries, 
the Council on Library Resources, which would provide the financial resources, 
and the American Management Association which would provide the expertise 
and the physical facilities. This three-way association, and the special circum- 
stances or "optimum conditions" created thereby, are what make the effort 
unique and of interest to other libraries. 

The description and chronicle of the planning effort will be straight- 
forwardand will include AMA's contribution, the setting of their physical 
faciliticB, an outline of their planning model, and the context of the effort with- 
in that model. 

The evaluation will be from two viewpoints. The first will be my own 
as an outsider who sat in on the entire Team planning process. My evaluation 
will be confined primarily to the process and its implications. I will make no 
attempt to evaluate the contents of Cornell Libraries' Strategic Plan (see 
Appendix C, Planning Documents), which is in effect their own present and 
continuing work program, other than to call attention to the hypothetical nature 



of some components, nor will I attempt to evaluate the long-range effectiveness 
of the plan since one is intended after the plan has been operating for two or 
three years. 

The second viewpoint will be that of the Cornell Library staff itself, as 
determined throu^ a statistical survey, in which the staff's present assess- 
ment of the two major objectives of the planning effort was evaluated: 

(1) to develop a socially useful product in tne form of a truly 
meaningful and effective long-range plan; 

(2) to weld the executive officers and elected members of the 
Cornell University Planning Teair (CULPT) into an effective 
and unified planning team. 

The results of this survey will be briefly summarized in this report, and will 

be more fully discussed in a separate report. 

One of the major tenets in modern planning is that it continues. It was 
once believed that planning should be episodic. One drew up a plan, carried it 
out, then drew up another, carried it out, and so on. Now management realizes 
that new information, competition, social and cultural events a^^d a great many 
other variables may affect the priorities of original objectives. These 
variables must be incorporated into the planning process; otherwise, the plan 
may not be viable. 

It should be noted that althou^ the original Cornell proposal did indeed 
think in terms of the "planning process, " it thought also in terms of 
"accomplishing a long-range strategic plan. " As the project proceeded, the 
participants came more and more to realize that the process was every bit as 



important as the plan. Toward the end of the fir.st year they began tc refer more 
frequently to "the pianning effort'* and less frequently to 'the plan. " 

Appropriately then niy principle interest t^hould be m a description of 
that effort, or process, .secondly in how well it went, and thirdly in its implica- 
tions for the library profession. 

3. GENERAL DESCRIPTION AND OUTLINE OF THE METHOD AND PROCESS. 

1. Cornell University Library's Contract with the AMA. 

In modem management theory there is no single universally accepted 

planning procedure, vocabulary or i^^-^del. There are several competing models, 

any of which might have been used at Cornell-- such az the CIPP model 

(acronym for Contact, Input, Process and Product evaluation) developed ^t the 
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Ohio State University Evaluation Center. 

Of the several programs available, that offered by the American 
Management Association was chosen for its wide reputation, its facilities, and 
extensive experience in guiding corporations, agencies and associations through 
the planning process, and because of the belief that the planning process is the 
same no matter what the type of organization. AMA had never worked with a 
library though it had worked with educational organizations. That libraries 
and educational organizations do not engage in the manufacture of specific and 
tangible products as corporations do, nor are in the profit -making business 



in the ordinary sense, was not considered a relevant question either by Cornell 
or AMA. 

Under the contract wit ii , AMA conducts two full one-week 

working sessions in its Team Planning Process Program at the AMA's Center 

for Planning and Implementation at Hamilton, New York. AMA provides the 

living quarters, meals and recreation, the seminar facilities and, of course, 

their own in-house consultant —The Team Director, the center's staff and other 

expertise. The two one-week sessions are conducted some weeks or months 

apart with the Team Director remaining available for consultation throughout 

the process. According to an AMA brochure, the team planning process 

takes the Chief Executive and his team away from their daily jobs. 
So they're able to concentrate on developing their planning skills — 
in an environment conducive to intensive study and solution of 
problems. 8 

The Team Director for Cornell was Jack Avis, a permanent staff 
member of the Planning and Implementation Center. It was his job to guide the 
Team "every step of the way through a logical planning procedure. 

2. The AMA discussion format. 
a. The Setting. 

The AMA Center for Planning and Implementation is housed in a 
colonial style building reminiscent of Wren Baroque and would be taken for a 
small liberal arts college administration or classroom building, were it not 
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for a few obvious .igi^. ^Trl .yiiibols — an hierh-^'^shion dining room, **The 
Chandelier Room, " with antiques and blue carpet - unused except on special 
occasions and as a corridor from the outside, a ubiquitous eagle, and the AMA 
flag on a simulated yardarm just under the American flag. It is located in a 
rural setting near Lake Moraine in Hamilton, N. Y. Their own airstrip, nearby 
but not visible from the Center, is used in good weather to fly in corporate 
teams from all over the country. Naturally, AMA has its own jet — two of them. 

Clients are quartered in comfortable cabins in the AMA Grove, about a 
mile from the Center's main building. The Grove is just that, a grove of very 
tall firs, and possibly virgin maples — certainly picturesque and obviously 
chosen to deemphasize the hectic world of business and to suggest a woodland 
vax^ation resort. In the White Eagle Lodge in the center of the Grove, rich 
meals are served in an informal atmosphere, but always with strict adherence 
to the tradition of standing at table and waiting for a gong signalling ten or 
twenty seconds of silence before sitting. Conventional recreational facilities — 
bowling, pool, table tennis, and the inevitable free bar — in the Tepee, a wooden 
building nestb d among the maples and the cabins, are onen before the evening 
meal and after the evening sessions. Last one out — no hours specified — douses 
tlie lights. Though anyone who partook of late hours was less the wise the next 
day, for the wake up phone call at 7:00 a.m. was incessant. The seminar 
schedule ran through the morning, afternoon ana evenin.5 until 9:30 p.m. when 
the group was dog tired and usually talked out, though some revived sufficiently 
in the recreation center for another round. 
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The Center's activities are year* round, with one or more groups 
scheduled nearly every week of the year. During Cornell's two sessions in 
February and December, there was iust enc^h snow and just enough cold to 
provide just the right stimulation for the one -mile walk each morning, noon and 
evening, for those who did, over the back road and through the community of 
restored nineteenth century buildings in the Americana Village. 

If there was a setting where busy and highly charged professionals could 
"relax and wax philosophical" without distractions, then AMA had chosen well. 
The participants were not always relaxed, however. AMA's discussior outline 
called for facing up some difficult questions. And the Seminar Rooms were 
designed acoustically and physically — each person seated at the long, arcing 
table, with the Chief Executive in the center — so that everyone was within 
excellent hearing distance and had a clear view of everyone else. The seminar 
room was well-equipped with modern audio-visual equipment — projectors, 
screens, an el'^ctronic control panel at the Team Director's seat, and brown 
chalk boards with tack -on instructional signs for the typist who sometimes 
observed through one-way glass in a room behind the seminar. The setting 
facilitated confrontation with the issues and with each other. 

All of this is not cheap. AMA's brochure states that the fee for the 
two week team process seminar is $10, 000. 
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b. AMA\s Outline for the Long-Range Planning Process. 

AMA's team planning process was developed from insights gained from 
management science in general, and from experiments "with new learning tech- 
niques, with new teaching techniques, with some old techniques, with case 
studies, wiih simulation, with games" conducted by the American Foundation of 
Management Research, an AMA affiliate. The result , implemented in 1966, 

was "an action-oriented, problem -solving technique for the practicing 
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manager," Descriptions of the process qre available in brochures from the 
Center (see Appendix B), And the experience has been described in print by 
those who have used it, David Kaser has also described the process, 

In the course of the two one-week sessions, the 1 jam Director guides 
the team through the STRUCTURE OF A PLAN, Since this structure has been 
more formally presented in several AMA documents (see Appendix B), I will 
try to present it here in a context more meaningful to libraries, although it 
should be understood as being applicable to any organization. In a later part 
of this report, the output of Cornell will be presented witliin the general context 
of the structure. 

Characteristics of AMA's planning process are the phrases "team 
process" and "hierarchy of objectives. " Complex planning is obviously not a 
one-man job and is better done by a team. Once the team agrees on what the 
main purpose of the organization is all about (the main objective), then all the 
other objectives hopefully fall into place. 
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The working outline follows a definite schedule throughout the first week, 
and somewhat less definite during the interim period and the second week some 
months later (see Appendix B). 

The following abbreviated outline is graphic and to the point. The team 
addresses itself to these questions which they discover to be very difficult. 



THE STRUCTURE OF A PLAN 



AMA 



Observer's Comments 



What are We? 



MISSION OR 
PURPOSE 



"The broadest most com- 
prehensive statement that 
can be made about central 
or continuing purpose. The 
chief function or respons- 
ibility of an organization 
which justified continuing 
support of the organiza- 
tion by society and which 
provides initial direction 
for the management or 
administration of the 
organization. The purpose 
of the mission statement 
is to provide a focus for 
the resources of the 
organization. " 



This mi^t seem an unneces- 
sary exercise, since every- 
one knows what a library is 
and what it is trying to do. 
Or do they ? The question 
generated the longest debate 
of the first week — ^fully a 
whole day — a sign perhaps 
that the group had never 
before discussed it among 
themselves. There were 
some surprises. 



A MA 



Observer's Comments 



^'Statement of the organi- 
zational philosophy regard- 
ing matters of 'belief 
and/or the code of ethics 
which govern the actions 
of the organizations. 
Sometimes referred to 
as Creed, " 



r iscussion of beliefs can 
generate a great many test- 
able assumptions (see 
Appendix E). Theoretically, 
Beliefs are subsumed under 
the Mission Statement, and 
should logically follow. One 
should be able to induce the 
mission statement from 
these. In the Cornell plan- 
ning documents they are 
called Guiding Principle?. 



BASIC "General statement or These are general, no^ 

POLICIES: understandings which operational policies. 

guide and channel the 

thinking, decisions and 

actions of nr.anagement 

toward the achievement 

of organizational 

objectives, " 



ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL 
PERSONALITY 



"The unique collective 
personality of an organ- 
ization corresponding to 
an individual personality, " 



A MA administers a standnrd 
questionnaire intended to 
assess the team's and the 
staff's collective position on 
Theory Y (self-actualization) 
vs. Theory X (authoritarian) 
concepts of leadership. 
Other statistical data of past 
performance if available is 
reviewed, (Likert profile 
was also administered to 
Cornell Library in 1969,) 
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AMA 



Observer's Comments 



Where are We? 



STRENGTHS: 



"Characteristics or 
resources of the organiza- 
tion which provide a defi- 
nite competitive advantage. 
May imply an opportunity 
for exploitation beyond 
the present level of use, " 



This is a useful exercise. 
Strengths acccunt for pride 
and if the list is larger than 
the list of weaknesses, then 
morale must be at an accept- 
able level. The question 
might be asked, of course, 
"According to whose 
standards ? " and "by agree- 
ment? or by measurement?" 



WEAKNESSES: "Characteristics or objec- Cornell's list is only slightly 

tives of the organization longer than its list of strengths, 
which result in a present 
or potential competitive 
disadvantage. May imply 
a tixreat or possible 
further loss of competi- 
tive position, " 



OPERATING 
HISTORY OR 
INTERNAL 
ANALYSIS: 



"Historical analysis of 
financial and operating data, 
including key measure- 
ments of performance and 
ratios, showing overall 
organizational perform- 
ance. " 



Statistical data from 
Cornell's recent budget data 
was reviewed. But Uttle 
time v;as spent on its inter- 
pretation, or on any attempt 
to extrapolate into the fiiture. 



ENVIRON- "The monitoring, evalua- 

MENTAL lion and development of 

AFFECTS/ assumptions concerning 

ASSUMP- those factors in the socio- 

TIONS economic, political, 

technological, and competi- 
tive environment which 
could have an impact on the 
enterprise, and over which 
the organization has little 
or no control. " 



This exercise is fruitfiil if 
there is confidence that the 
environmental variables 
identified will indeed affect. 
Otherwise, it is purely spec- 
ulative. Smaller libraries 
seem to oe more sensitive 
to and affected by outside 
forces. 
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AMA 



Observer's Comments 



Where are we going? 



This question is the substance 
of the plan. The answers 
should give direction to the 
process. 



CONTINUING 
OBJECTIVES 



"Qualitative or quantita- 
tive statements of con- 
tinuing interest of the 
organization which describe 
what results the enterprise 
wants to achieve and what it 
wants to become. " 



Objectives are subsumed 
under and consistent with 
Basic Policies. It is unlikely 
that this requirement will ever 
be put to a rigid logical test 
in libraries. A logician 
would delight in finding incon- 
sistencies here. It would 
take an astute team to avoid 
them. 



SPECIFIC 
OBJECTIVES 



"Explicit quantitative 
statements, consistent 
with continuing objectives 
which specify the results 
to be achieved at a defi- 
nite point in time and can 
be measured in terms of 
accomplishment. " 



If the mission statement is a 
discovery or revelation to 
the planning team, then the 
specific objectives will be a 
completely new or revised 
. line of products or activities, 
if not, then the specific objec- 
tives can become merely a 
catalog of what the library is 
already doing. On summary, 
the team must ask itself, 
"have we come up with any- 
thing new f " Thode organi- 
zations for which success of 
the process has been highly 
touted can usually boast of a 
change in direction — either 
toward expansion (of products, 
or activities) or a streamlin- 
ing and elimination of 
products, along with a good 
grasp of how they intend to 
do it. 
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AMA 

How are we going to get there^ 



Observer's Comments 

Tliis question requires the 
most creative and imaginative 
thinking. The whole project 
may stand or fall on what the 
Team comes up with here. It 
may be the most difficult of 
all. On the other hand if the 
Team has done a good job in 
defining and agreeing on what 
it wants to do, the answers 
will readily fall into place. 



"The broadly stated means 
of deploying resources to 
attain organizational objec- 
tives. " And "Strategizing 
offers the greatest opportu- 
nity for creativity. Several 
alternatives should be 
developed and evaluated in 
a cost/benefit analysis 
before a final strategic 
decision is made. " 



Good strategy will depend 
heavily on how decisions are 
made within the orgaaization. 
A re -definition of or a full 
acceptance of the decision- 
making process must be 
either a by-product or a 
major product of the team 
planning process. This 
question involved the Cornell 
Team to the point of near 
exhaustion and despair on 
several occasions, but they 
rallied. 



ACTION 
PROGRAMS: 



"The breakdown of a major 
strategy into manageable 
areas of activity. Each 
strategic program is sup- 
ported by an analysis of its 
contribution to the objective, 
and the resources required 
for its implementations." 



This, of course, should be 
the most detailed of all the 
planning documents. The time 
allotted in the two one -week 
planning sessions permits 
only a draft oi the broad out- 
lines, however, so the 
details must be worked out in 
the shop at home. 
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A MA Observer's Comments 

When are we going to get there ? 

OVERALL Short and long-range 

TIMETABLES schedules, as well as a 

calendar of due dates for 

completing assignments • 

and following the planning 

procedure. 



Who is going to do what? The obvious cappmg of the 

planning process. No objec- 
tives, continuing or specific, 
will be achieved without res- 
ponsibilities being assigned 
and accepted. 



The foregoing STRUCTURE OF A PLAN is a simplified version of a 
more formal outline (see Appendix B). There is also a working outline which is 
more detailed; it is actually a schedule (see Appendix B), within which the team 
director attempts to keep the team moving. Each item on the schedule is itself 
an objective, the attainment of which provides incentive to keep moving. Keep- 
ing on schedule, however, is not the mrjor objective. The schedule (but not 
necessarily the sequence) will be saciificed if any particular item has not been 
attained or proves difficult. 

One could quarrel with the time AMA allotted to each category. The 
timetable is estimated from their experience with corporations, not librarians. 
Librarians, who have fretted about the unprofitable expenditures (in corporate 
terms) required to keep a library going, and who turn introspective when very 
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visible and sizeable segments of the university or public do not use the library, 
may very well upset that timetable, as perhaps they should. 

AMA schedules, between the two one-week sessions, an interim period 
of 4-6 months. Corneirs own schedule stretched out the interim period to ten 
months. The intersession is intended to allow time to validate objectives, 
identify strategies, to provide data, documentation and backup, and in general 
to assess and even reassess what has been done, and to prepare for the next 
session. Cornell intended this time not only to refine and validate, but to inform 
the staff at home of developments, and then later to schedule meetings with 
the staff to solicit feedback from them. This intention is not explicit in the AMA 
schedule, and so must be regarded as the Team's own precaution, a bow to the 
traditions and atmosphere of academia. Opinion as to how well they did this 
varies. (See Part IV. A., Self-evaluation. For a discussion of the events during 
the interim period, see Part HI. C. ) 

The final week in the outline hopefully wraps up the planning process, 
with a final review of objectives, establishing priorities and strategies, proce- 
dures for implementation, and for continuing the planning process. It might 
be noted here that AMA does not provide a time schedule for the second week. 
Perhaps wisely. By this time the Team has become so thoroughly familiar with 
what it has done, and what it needs to do that it can define its own schedule for 
the week's work. Indeed that is what the Cornell Team did. It knew it had 
some difficult questions to wrestle with. It dispatched the easy ones and 
stayed with the difficult ones until resolved, and still had more free time 
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during the second week than during the first. Whereas during the first week it 
opted not to break the schedule with a single afternoon or evening off, it did so 
during the second week, and was even able to leave a day early, the week's work 
done. 

But with the adoption of a scheme for a continuing planning process, AMA's 
outline is opeii-ended with no termination. The last item in Al^lA's Planning 
Notebook is the Planning Schedule, "The schedule of events and required target 
dates necessary to insure that systematic, formal strategic planning will become 
an organizational 'way of life. ' " Thi,^ item was not neglected by the Cornell 
Team. On December 21, 1972, its last day at the Planning and Implementation 
Center, it listed ^Things to do" and "Take Home Tasks. ' These most recent 
events and future schedule are listed in Part II, The Chronology. 

Lastly, AMA's Team Director is available to provide assistance during 
the post planning process, three to six months after the second week as necessary. 

C. THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY PLANNING TEAM. 
1. How formed. 

The A MA planning scheme provides for a Planning Team of up to twelve 
members with a minimum of six. Normally, a Team would be made up of the 
organization's executive staff. For Cornell the Director named six of his 
Executive Staff .ncluuing himself to serve on the Planning Team. 
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At the outset, the Director and others thought that if participation in the 
planning process was an objective of the planning effort, there must be repre- 
sentation of the general staff which at Cornell libraries included department 
heads, and non-administrative staff, often referred to as the "grass roots'' in 
later planmng sessions. These individuals must be elected if this function were 
to be best served. The Cornell Library staff had a parliamentary organization 
which they called the Librarians Assembly (now called the Academic Assembly) 
consisting of the entire executive staff, administrative staff (department heads) 
and grass roots librarians. Cornell librarians do not have faculty rank as such 
but do have the titles of Assistant Librarian, Senior Assistant Librarian, 
Associate Librarian and Librarian. From this body of 130 or more librarians, 
five were elected by the Librarians Assembly to serve on the Team. One of 
these has since become part of the executive staff. 

"Grass roots" representation is not an AMA requirement. Cornell's 
inclusion of five elected members may be unique among those who have used 
AMA's team process. Indeed one company piesidenl said, "the only people who 
should be included in the group are the Corporate Planning Director and the 
Chief mistake-makers in the company— the Chief Executive and the key members 
of his staff who control all major decision making. If you include any others, 
it's a grave mistake. " But the grass roots question, even when not openly 
expressed, was an ever present force that could not be ignored by the Cornell 
Team. 
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2. The members. 

The following individuals made up the Cornell University Library Plan- 
ning Team. These were the individuals which the Director hoped would become 
an effective and unified team. They were called the Advance Planning Team for 
the first few days of the effort and then simply the Planning Team. 

a. Appointed. 

David Kaser, Director of Libraries 

Henry Ed'^lman, Assistant Director for Development of Collections 
Paul Eldridge, Personnel Officer 

Henry Murphy, Assistant Director and Mann Librarian 
Ryburn Ross, Assistant Director for Technical Services 
David Sellers, Planning and Budget Officer 

b. Elected. 

Herbert Finch, Assistant Director for Special Collections 
Eleanor Hctshman, Head, Acquisitions Department 
Betsy Ann Olive, Coordinator of Public Services 
Caroline Spicer, Head, Reference Department 
Elaine Walker, Head, Catalog Department 



n. CHRONOLOGY OF THE MAJOR EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 



The following pertinent dates and events are listed to illustrate the num- 
ber and kinds of meetings that took place, the span ol time required to bring 
the meetings about, the difficulty of scheduling so many meetings by so many 
administrative units, the large amount of time spent in meetings, and milestones 
from early conception to the final drafting of documents. 

It may be impossible to estimate accurately the total number of man- 
hours devoted to the project. But the count of man-hours spent in listed meetings 
alone must be upwards of 2500, or at least 1% of the total professional Cornell 
Library man-hours in a normal work year. To spend 2500 man-hours on a 
project not immediately addressed to production, a library may feel that it 
should be (1) prepared to justl^'y and relate the project's results either directly 
to library production, or to library service, or (2) show that the goals of the 
project are more important than either production or service. On the other 
hand 1% of the annual total of man-hours is less than 20 hours per person. 
Since Cornell's project might be considered a pilot or demonstration project, 
or at least experimental, we should expect that such an all out effort might take 
a considerably greater percentage of time than an already proven procedure 
'vould. 
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1970: 



Juiy 1 



Appointment of a full-time Planning and Budget Officer to 
CUL Staff. 



1971: 



spring and The experipnc2 and programs of several management con- 

summer sultant Iirm:. were reviewed. 



summer 



David Sellers called McGraw-Hill and the Maryland State 
Department of Education, two organizations which had 
attended the AMA planning seminar to ascertain their 
assessment of it. 



June 



David Kaser and David Sellers travel to Haiailton, N. Y. , 
to inspect the seminar facilities of the American Manage- 
ment Association. 



summer 



fall 



Proposal to the Council on Library Resources, the 
Development of a Long-Range Strategic Plan for a 
University Library. 

Council on Library Resources makes grant to Cornell 
University Libraries. 



1972: 



Jan. 12 



The AMA planning scheme is explained to the CU 
Librarians Assembly. 



January 



Organizational profile questionnaire administered to the 
CUL Staff. 



January 
January 



Appointment of executive members of the Planning Team. 

Election by Librarians Assembly of five staf."" represen- 
tatives to Planning Team. 



February 1 



Responses from organization profile returned to AMA. 
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1972: 



February 13-18 



February 22 



February 24 
March 6 



March 8 

March 15 
April 19 



April 26 



June 6 



June 23 



August 21-25 



October 12 



First week-long session by the CUL Planning Team at AMA 
Center for Planning and Implementation in Hamilton, N. Y. 

General results of the first planning session are explained 
in two special sessions to the CUL staff, one to the Admin- 
istrative Staff, and the other to tho Librarians Assembly. 

Details of and documents from the first planning session 
are explained in a series of sixteen 1 1/2 hour meetings 
to the entire CUL staff. This was followed by hard-copy 
handouts department by department. 

The Planning Team meets briefly m the Director's Office. 

Series of six one and one-half hour open hcariiigs on the 
first Planning documents drafted at Hamilton, led by 
David Sellers. All persons connected with the CUL 
invited. Commentary from the staff was incorporated in 
subsequent drafts of the planning documents. 

The Planning Team meets brietly to plan a scheduled one- 
day meeting in Aurora, New York. 

Planning Team meets in Aurora, New York, to map out 
the tasks to be accomplished during the interim period 
prior to the next week-long retreat at the AMA Center. 

Series of four AMA films on planning and management 
shown to the entire CUL staff. 

David Kaser and David Sellers visit the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library Management Research Unit, Cambridge, 
England, and the University of Lancaster Library, 
Lancaster, England, to ascertain how the management 
research of these institutions might relate to the Cornell 
University Library Planning Effort. 

Planning Team meets at the Sheraton Motor Inn, Ithaca, 
New York. Results: subcommittee of the Team assigned 
the responsibility of editing all planning material origina- 
ting with the general staff; David Sellers to devote full 
time to the planning process; David Sellers assigned the 
job of developing a procedure for continuing the planning 
process. 



1972: 
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October 15 - David Sellers holds two four-hour sessions per week with 
December 8 three representatives of the Library (a department head, 
a statutory librarian, and a branch librarian) to draw up a 
procedure for continuing the planning process. 



December 11 



An informal group of sixteen or seventeen "National Plan- 
ning and Budgeting Officers" from ARL libraries meet at 
Cornell University Library to learn about the CUL Plan- 
ning Effort, David Kaser, David Sellers, Betsy Ann Olive 
and Glynn Evans give talks. Duane Webster of the ARL 
Management Research Office is the coordinator of this 
meeting. 



December 18-21 



Planning Team at AMA Center for Planning and Implemen- 
tation in Hamilton, New York, 



m. CORNELL LIBRARY'S PLANNING EFFORT 
MAJOR EMPHASES AND OBSERVATIONS 
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Kemper's outline for the major considerations in library planning is 

thoroughly consistent with that of AMA's. Since his article is v/ritten entirely 

within the library context, and is subtitled, 'The Challenge of Change, " Cornell' 

effort might be regarded as taking up the challenge. Kemper challenges; Kaser 

responds. Cornell's effort then not only fits AMA's modtl, it is also a case 

study of Kemper's outline for librarj^ planning. In the following discussion of 

the planning effort AMA's outline will be approximately followed, while at the 

same time some of the considerations raised by Kemper, 

What planning is not: library standards; forecasting; future 
decisions; bound documents; 

significance of planning: gives direction to growth and complexity; 
minimizes ad hoc decisions; provides basic framework for local 
service: opens communications channels; 

characteristics of a planning program: plans that cover all aspects 
of the organization; functionally related to administrative and 
operational plans; designated responsibilitj ; y dynamic planning 
system; criteria for measurement of output, 

though not explicitly addressed should be kept in mind by the reader. 

A. THE FIRST MEETING WITH CORNELL LIBRARY AND AMA. 

Cornell Library's introduction to AMA was at one of their Librarians 

Assembly meetings to which one of AMA's top staff, Mr. David H. Jacquith, 
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an AMA committee member and chairman of the board of Vega Industries, was 
specially invited to speak, Mr, Jacquith's executive poise and composure must 
surely be an AMA trademark. This might have been a toastmaster speaking, (or 
his low key, no-notes manner, good voice, and eye contact allowed no mistakes. 
He revealed infornation about management slowly and methodically so that the 
group barely knew they were getting it. Key points were highlighted by large 
cardboard sigiis which he easily handled and hung ingeniously on an easel. He 
both amused and chastised his audience with such phrases as "some watch things 
happen, some make things happen and some don't know what'a happening, " and 
"you have to decide whether you want to be a consultative, participatory or an 
autocratic manager, or an active or passive manager." Which be meant his 
audie^nce to be was quite apparent. 

Questions from the Assembly indicated considerable interest in manage- 
ment problems, and though a few were well -formulated, others would certainly 
support our own admission that we librarians know more about manuscripts than 
management. Even so, Jacquith's answers were highly informative while some- 
how transforming a bad question into something important. One speculates that 
Jacquith must have been a gooH manager, and that good management despite the 
formality is merely good psychology, "Planning is the rational determination of 
wi ere you are, and where you want to go. " And "the mark of a p^o is: he thinks 
befoie he acts; an amateur reacts. " And "a director of planning mediates dis- 
putes, sets priorities; does not do the planning, does not coordinate 
subord* nates— but gets them to do their own planning and to coordinate themselves. 



Jacquith spoke at length in the vocabulary which was to become so familiar 
objectives, strategies, assumptions, control, functions, review, evaluation: 

We discover very slowly that managers who try to run things (which is 
what they were hired for) are those most criticized, while those who plan 
(according to the principles) are the least criticized. 

In university libraries, there are problems common to all— 
non-availability of books, slow cataloging, restrictive circulation policies— that 
are universally laid to mismanagement by f tculty and students. It's true—it is 
mismanagement (if we accept the new philosophy) but it is not incompetence, 
because the same mistakes are made in every university library and these 
mistakes are made systematically and predictably. If management mistakes ar<^ 
common to every library (in terms of the same faulty service) perhaps certain 
common assumptions about management, organization, managerial style, 
library purpose, and function of the librarian are wrong. 

Jacquith himself is the successful business management consultant and 
manager: tall, commanding, self-confident, plain speaking, deferential. Even 
with his warnings of pitfalls, warnings to be cautious (know what your chances 
are), one still feels that here is a man who believes he has answers, even though 
he says he does not; here is a man that people will work for; here is a man whose 
confidence breeds confidence. 1 : is a man who seems to have risen above 
the pitfalls of profit making and who has acquired a perspective that says "we 
are not really in the business of making money. \/e are really in the business 
of making people happy, and in giving them a sense of purpose, and in putting 
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them to work with each other. He is not so much an administrator (a word he 
hates), not so much a manager (which he says he is), but more a minister, 
whose religious trappings are corporate psychology and whose message could 
well be "Now let us all be managers. " 

B. FIRST WEEK AT AMA PLANNING CENTER IN HAMILTON, NEW YORK. 

The group of eleven Cornell Library Team members. Jack Avis, the 
Team Director, and the .hree observers Glynn Evans, Coordinator of Library 
Systems of the Five Associated University Libraries, Duane E. Webster, 
Director of the Association of Research Libraries' Office of University Library 
Management Studies, and the author of this report gathered at the AMA Grove 
on Sunday evening for a brief rundown of the week's schedule. The observers 
were non-participating and were specifically asked not to contribute. 

No work was scheduled for the evening. The first morning was spent 
mostly in a review of the planning process, of events leading up to the planning 
effort and of University-wide plans for the future and other background 
information. 

The whole idea of the first week. Jack Avis told the group, was to make 
a plan. But uppermost among David Kaser's priorities was to weld the Conferees 
into a team. He wanted to know whether the members of the Team could learn 
to work together. At this stage there were no signs of disunity, although Dr. 
Kaser acknowledged that some of the members were in sharp disagreement with 
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the effort and were openly critical. This disagreement would emerge as the day 
wore on, but at this early hour, the group was lively and charged with anticipa- 
tion. There was much mirth and laughter. An amusing film on the science of 
management narrated by James L. Hayes, President of AMA, whom the group 
would later meet, contributed to the good spirits. 

1. What we want to get from the Planning Process. 

The first item on the schedule was to decide what they wanted to get from 
the planning process. ''What's it all about? " someone asked. Another wanted 
to know why the group was spending a week here rather than taking care of the 
pile of problems on his desk. "I'm groping for a rationale, " he said. (Kemper, 
incidentally, quotes some highly articulate rationale by librarians in opposition 
to planning, while Dr. Kaser^^ cites faculty as a powerful anti-planning force.) 
Groping there was, but they did produce a list ( Appendix C. 1. ). Most of the 
items on this list would be articulated rather painlessly, though requiring much 
time and straightforward work. Developing the mission statement would reveal 
surprising disagreement but would be resolved relatively easily. 

One of the week's objectives would generate much pain and distress and 
would reflect the sharp disagreement which Dr. Kaser wished to resolve. The 
problem would not be resolved until next to the last day of the second week, and 
even then there was still some "let's wait and see" caution as on the first day of 
a cease-fire. The objective in the planning process which proved to be so much 
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more difficult was: developing a rational structure for day-to-day operating 
decisions. More will be said on this later. 



2, The Mission Statement. 

Developing the organization's mission was only one of the six major 
items on Monday's schedule, yet the group devoted a full day to it. Jack Avis 
noted that normally a Team will dispose of this item in short order. Here are 
some samplings of the range of discussion: 



rinch: We should be serving more than just literature. 

Edelman: The library's job is more than just supplying the "right 
book in the right place at the right time. " 

Edelman: Mission does not extend to total involvement in the supply 
of information in the total CU community. 

Ross: The University Catalog is for the use of the scholars of 

the world, not just a few Cornell scholars. 

Edelman: Passive librarianship is taking over more and more. We 
should be more active, 

Eldridge: Librarians are closer to the University Community than 
they have ever been. 

Edelman: The library [and the catalog] represents the world at 
large, 

Edelman: The biggest part of our activity is physical access to the 
collection; we ought to be more intellectual. 

The debate began to gel with the question whether the library was involved in 

wisdom, knowledge or information. The group then enumerated a long list of 
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the types of media containing information, from books and films to broadsides 
and tickets. 

One wondered whether the group was unwittingly thinking for the entire 
profession in trjang to define the library's purpose. Indeed there was uncertainty 
over whether (1) the Library's mission should be defined in unique terms~i.e. , 
different from other libraries in terms of originality of purpose and program, 
or (2) the mission of academic Libraries in general should be defined. Examples 
by various large corporations offered as excellent statements of mission may 
have distracted them. Many examples made claim to some higher social purpose 
than the mere manufacture of goods. Aside from the issue of whether a corpora- 
tion is a public service or profit making enterprise, is it helpful to make claim 
to a higher purpose than that of catering to a particular market, or of serving a 
particular clientele? Competitive organizations, despite their claims to 
community and national service, are nevertheless self-serving. Each corpora- 
tion has its own distinct line of products and it should not take long to bring 
those products together under a unifying but unique mission statement. Should 
a library's mission statement make claim to a higher purpose than to serve its 
own clientele? It is an unknown library whose purpose is not 

"to provide bibliographical, physical and intellectual access to 
recorded knowledge and information. . . " 

It was late Monday evening when this was drafted and David Kaser said, "It's a 
damn good statement! Who would have thought that it would have taken 110 man- 
hours to come up with itf" They saw the generality of it, of course, and so 



amended it with 

. . consistent with the present and anticipated teaching and 
research responsibilities and concerns of Cornell University. 

3. Beliefs, or Guiding Principles. 

To assist the group in formulating statements of belief, Jack Avis again 
showed examples from various corpox ations. Content of the examples, of 
course, were useless, but there was some value in showing how they should fall 
in with the statement of mission. There was little difficulty, or at least little 
time spent, with this assignment, though there was some debate whether the 
Library owed its allegiance to the University (especially in regard to fiscal 
matters) or to the mission. It is unthinkable, of course, to conceive any library's 
mission to be at odds with the University's, and its beliefs therefore must be 
accountable to both. In the final list of Guiding Principles, there was little or 
no dissension. 

4. Basic Policies. 

Here again Jack Avis assisted the group with examples from corpora- 
tions, and suggested that they think of broad areas to enumerate policy. The 
natural activities of the Library provided a starting framework. They were: 

1. Organization and administration; 

2. Collection development; 
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4. Public service; 

5. Manpower utilization. 
Later work added two more categories: 

G. Management controls and analysis; 
7. Facilities. 

With this listing, some of the most intensive and difficult debate of the 
entire week began. The issues concerned the basic organization of the Library 
(centralization vs. decentralization) and administrative organization and res- 
ponsibilities. Perhaps this debate would be best appreciated by reproducing 
some of it here. Resolution of at least the first item was crucial to further 
progress, since it bore on a later critical step—development of the decision 
making process, as well as the rest of basic policies. 

Kaser: We should define our responsibilities to best work within 

the University structure and to support the purpose of the 
University. I'm not concerned with bringing about change. 

Edelman: This contradicts your own policy of trying to define or 

jointly agree on purpose. We should define some kind of 
policy through a charter. 

Several of the group felt that just as an administrative chart is hierarchial, so 

are concepts. Kaser felt that for pragmatic reasons we need only pay lip 

service to hierarchy while actually operating under the real structure— whatever 

that may be. 

Kaser: The library world is nothing more than a set of operations, 

just as an automobile plant produces automobiles. The 
trouble is that the library is trying to do this with 
professionals. No one has tried or been able to recon- 
cile the two. 



Edelman: 

Kaser: 
Edelman: 

Kaser: 
Ross: 
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The library administration administers what it chooses 
to call a library. This leaves out a lot oi reading rooms 
and other informal collections, 

I propose that we. . . incorporate all the library units into 
a functional, pyramidal organization structure, . . 

I would strike "function" because it is confused. "Library" 
does not break down into functions. Selection is a 
function; collection is an activity. 

But I hold you responsible for building the collection. 

Yes, this is a line function. The issue is the distinction 
between functionalism and professionalism and I would 
fight hard for it. 

I don't like dotted lines; they only clutter up the chart. 

I would like to see more recognition of the formal struc- 
ture. I used to hear Dr. McCarthy*say over and over 
again, "We have a centralized administration and a 
de-centralized library system." 

In the evening debates, there seemed to be direct contradictions between 
what was said and what was heard. Dr. Kaser thought that the Librarians 
Assembly could have a real role in running the Library. Someone else said 
that Dr. Kaser wanted a classic authoritarian, administrative library struc- 
ture. Another thought that he should be authoritarian and was shirking his 
responsibilities by failing to make decisions. Stiil another said that he pays 
lip service to participatory management, but still makes independent decisions 
contradictory to policy and without consulting staff. Dr. Kaser emphasized 
"that he wants the staff to become involved in decisions, and this is the main 
reason for the planning effort. " Someone observed, in private, that staff was 
confused and not ready for this new type of management. Someone else said 



Former Director, Cornell University Libraries. 
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that the Director "very definitely contradicts himself when he says the Librarians 
Assembly should take part in policy, and they would very definitely be surprised 
to hear that he wants, expects and perhaps would permit them to participate in 
planning. " And so it went for a day and a half: 

authoritarianism vs. consultative /participation; 

centralization vs, decentralization; 

a system of libraries vs. a library system; 
(the German distinction Edelman referred to 
as "Bundestadt" as opposed to "Stadtenbund"); 

functionalism vs. professionalism. 

When someone observed to Dr. Kaser that these were really old ques- 
tions, he said, "Oh yes, they^ve all heard them before, but this is the first time 
they've all done it together. So far I feel very good about it. " 

By Tuesday evening the group managed to put together some tentative 
statements on organization administration they could agree on. A very difficult 
day had passed. They were not yet comfortable as a Team, and they had yet to 
work out a satisfactory relationship, especially with the Director. Yet they 
appeared to be making progress. 

The remaining time devoted to Basic Policies produced, with little 
discord, some meaningful statements about those a^eas not related to organiza- 
tion and administration. It was Wednesday noon oefore they had finished. 



5. Strengths and Weaknesses. 

The group had no difficulty running through this assignment, and pro- 
duced a rapid list of strengths and weaknesses. An honest self -evaluation of 
this kind should be a must for every library. Though self-proclaimed strengths 
are certainly c illengeable, they are balanced by self-admitted weaknesses. 
The degr e of strength or weakness could be determined through quantitative 
testing and might be more informative. Though AMA»s slant is in spotting 
weaknesses and strengths which affect the organization's competitive position 
(less an important factor in a non-prout organization), the list later helped to 
identify and define objectives. Identification of "key strengths" and "key 
weaknesses" also helped. The group believed their key strengths to be in the 
size or quality of the staff, collection and physical plant and their own general 
forward-looking attitude, the recognition of the need to innovate and communi- 
cate, and an apparent acceptance (credibility) in the University. Key weaknesses 
related directly to the human element— the unclarity of decision making process, 
the amorphous organization structure and staff turnover. 

6. Challenges and Opportunities. 

This assignment like the foregoing was not difficult. Again it wou*., 
later help to pinpoint objectives. The list of twelve items can be characterized 
chiefly by: preparing to cope with trends and external developments, develop- 
ing an active style, and building cost/ benefit efficiency. Emphasis was placed 
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on the need to improve and sustain the Library's image, and the appearance of 
executive solidarity. 

7. Crucial Problem Areas. 

This is another list which would later help to establish priorities. Every 
item on this list had to do with the contents of the Library, its collection, pre- 
servation, expansion and control. Despite the considerable distress in prior 
discussions, there was no disagreement on the inevitability of continued 
expansion. 

8. Key Result Areas. 

In still another short, session, the group generated a list of "key result 
areas" (see Appendix C) which AMA defines as "Areas of performance which are 
judged to be most critical to the long term success of the business, such as 
profits, growth productivity, innovation, etc." Librarians have long wondered 
if the lessons of corporate profit and customer satisfaction could be applied tc 
libraries, but have always faltered when it became necessary to define the 
product. The Cornell group recognized this problem when they set about iden- 
tifying the key result areas. The list in two parts can be characterized by its 
concern for user satisfaction in obtaining information from the library, 
efficient organization and preservation of useful materials, and staff satisfac- 
tion. This exercise like the foregoing helped to articulate the much more 
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detailed list of Continuing and Specific Objectives. Again recognizing the diffi- 
culty of measuring performance without being sure of the end product, though 
there was some agreement that it was "delivery, " they left that task undone. 
They were to wrestle with measures of library effectiveness again in the second 
week. 

9. Environmental Factors, 

Consideration of the external factors which would influence the Library's 
future and its objectives produced two lists. Note that "external" was taken to 
mean everything outside of the Library, but this could still mean within the 
University, Judging from the little time spent on Competition/Competitors, 
the group was not seriously concerned with this question. The list digests to: 
competition from other libraries, from other universities and from other 
information services. 

The other document, Environmental Analysis, was a limited attempt to 
forecast social and technical trends which would affect the Library, to assess 
their impact on CUL and to identify ways to cope with the impact. 

The significance of this exercise could be enormous. But the group put 
little effort into it, and rightly so since it was beyond their scope. They did 
mildly debate whether declining use of the library was a trend or a natural 
phenomenon. Whether there is a trend toward using non-library sources of 
information that libraries have always regarded as their responsibility is a 
fundamental question and needs careful study. 
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10. Continuing and Specific Objectives. 

At first thought, it might seem that once the library's mission was 
defined and guiding principles and basic policies had fallen into place, the job of 
identifying continuing and specific objectives would then be a straight forw ard 
process of enumeration. Such it apparently turned out to be, hvt not immediately. 
Additional work was required before the group would agree on what the Library's 
fundamental objective was. Though that fundamental objective, "maximizing the 
number of useful contacts between menbers of the Cornell community and 
recorded information" was identified at the very beginning of the discussion on 
objectives, it was not until well into the interim period, after much probing into 
the meaning of "useful contact, " that the phrase was recognized as fundamental 
to their Statement of Mission. 

"Useful contact" was their way of expressing the user's role in the flow 
of information. They observed that statisLical methods should be applied to 
determining the extent of useful contacts, and in this, of course, they were quite 
right. (In statistical and probabilistic terms, "useful contact" would be called a 
dependent variable and the definition describing the means for measuring it is 
called "operationalization. " All of the measures stated or implied in the con- 
tinuing and specific objectives need additional and careful operationalization. 
B. t this is very difficult work and the time required to do so, to say nothing of 
that required for data collection is large.) There was comparatively little 
difficulty in listing objectives. The list was begun at this session and not com- 
pleted until five months later. There was recognition of the need to measure 
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achievement of objectives and that special statistical training was required for 
such measurement, but apparently little appreciation of the time required to do 
so. 

The fifteen continuing and the one hundred or so specific objectives out- 
line a substantial and full-bodied, on-going major library program. Tnc 
specific objectives are subsumed under continuing objectives and are supposed 
to be, according to definition, "achieved at a definite point in time and. . . 
measured in terms of accomplishment." For Cornell University Libraries, this 
may not necessarily mean that once a specific objective is accomplished that 
they can then an to the next one, for many are themselves continuing objec- 
tives, especially those specifying "improvement. " 

Kemper has pointed out that a plan is not a bound document, that a plan 
requires continual modification, revision and up-dating. But even if all modifi- 
cation, revision and up-dating were halted, and CUL's objectives were printed, 
sewed and prettily bound, they would keep the staff busy for at least the life of 
the binding. 

11. Last Words in the First Week. 

Despite ihe week's accomplishments there was a pall of discomfort on 
the last day about the group's inability to resolve the two related questions of 
administrative structure and decision making process. 
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Kf^mper's ouiLine for the major considerations in library plamiing is 

thoroughly consistent with that of AMA's. Since his article is written entirely 

within the library context, and is subtitled, "The Challenge of Change, Cornell' 

effort might be regarded as taking up the challenge. Kemper challenges; Kaser 

responds. Cornell's effort then not only fits AMA's model, it is also a case 

study of Kemper's outline for library planning. In the following discussion of 

the planning effort AMA's outline will be approximately followed, while at the 

same time some of the considerations raised by Kemper, 

What planning is not: library standards; forecasting; future 
decisions; bound documents; 

significance of planning: gives direction to growth and complexity; 
minimizes ad hoc decisions; provides basic framework for local 
service; opens communications channels; 

characteristics of a planning program: plans that cover all aspects 
of the organization; functionally related to administrative and 
operational plans; designated responsibility; a dynamic planning 
system; criteria for measurement of output, 

though not explicitly addressed, should be kept in mind by the reader. 

A. THE FIRST MEETING WITH CORNELL LIBRARY AND AMA. 

Cornell Library's introduction to AMA was at one of their Librarians 

Assembly meetings to which one of AMA's top staff, Mr. David H. Jacquith, 
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an AMA committee member and chairman of the board of Vega Industries, was 
specially invited to speak, Mr, Jacquith's executive poise and composure must 
surely be an AMA trademark. This might have been a toas^mastex speaking, for 
his low key, no-notes manner, good voice, and eye contact allowed no mistakes. 
He revealed information about management slowly and methodically so that the 
group barely knew they were getting it. Key points were highlighted by large 
cardboard signs which he easily handled and hung ingeniously on an easel. He 
both amused and chastised his audience with such phrases as "some watch things 
happen, some make things happen and some don't know what's happening," and 
"you have to decide whether you want to be a consultative, participatory or an 
autocratic manager, or an active or passive manager. " Which he meant his 
audience to be was quite apparent. 

Questions from the Assembly indicated considerable interest in manage- 
ment problems, aiid though a few were well-formulated, others would certainly 
support our own admission that we librarians know more about manuscripts than 
management. Even so, Jacquith's answers were highly informative while some- 
how transforming a bad question into something important. One speculates that 
Jacquith must have been a good manager, and that good management despite the 
formality is merely good psychology. "Planning is the rational determination of 
where you are, and where you want to go. " And "the mark of a pro is: he thinks 
before he acts; an amateur reacts. " And "a director of planning mediates dis- 
putes, sets priorities; does not do the planning, does not coordinate 
subordinate vS —but gets them to do their own planning and to coordinate themselves. » 
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Jacquith spoke at length in the vocabulary which was to become so familiar 
objectives, strategies, assumptions, control, functions, review, evaluation: 

Wc discover very slowly that managers who try to run things (which is 
what they were hired for) are those most criticized, while those who plan 
(according to the principles) are the least criticized. 

In university libraries, there are problems common to all— 
non-availability of books, slow cataloging, restrictive circulation policies—that 
are universally laid to mismanagement by faculty and students. It's true—it is 
mismanagement (if we accept the new philosophy) but it is not incompetence, 
because the same mistakes are made in every university library and these 
mistakes are made systematically and predictably. If management mistakes are 
common to every library (in terms of the same faulty service) perhaps certain 
common assumptions about management, organization, managerial style, 
library purpose, and function of the librarian are wrong. 

Jacquith himself is the successful business management consultant and 
manager: tall, commanding, self-confident, plain speaking, deferential. Even 
with his warnings of pitfalls, warnings to be cautious (know what your chances 
are), one still feels that here is a man who believes he has answers, even though 
he says he docs not; here is a man that people will work for; here is a man whose 
confidence breeds confidence. Here is a man who seems to have risen above 
the pitfalls of profit making and who has acquired a perspective that says "we 
are not really in the business of making money. We are really in the business 
of making people happy, and in giving them a sense of purpose, and in putting 



them to work with each other. " He is not so much an administrator (a word he 
hates), not so much a manager (which he says he is), but more a minister, 
whose religious trappings are corporate psychology and whose message could 
well be ''Now let us all be managers. " 

B. FIRST \VEEK AT AMA PLANNING CENTER IN HAMILTON, NEW YORK. 

The group of eleven Cornell Library Team members, Jack Avis, the 
Team Director, and the three observers Glynn Evans, Coordinator of Library 
Systems of the Five Associated University Libraries, Duane E. Webster, 
Director of the Association of Research Libraries' Office of University Library 
Management Studies, and the author of this report gathered at the AMA Grove 
on Sunday evening for a brief rundown of the week's schedule. The observers 
were non -participating and were specifically asked not to contribute. 

No work was scheduled for the evening. The first morning was spent 
mostly in a review of the planning process, of events leading up to the planning 
effort and of University-wide plans for the future and other background 
information. 

The whole idea of the first week. Jack Avis told the group, was to make 
a plan. But uppermost among David Kaser's priorities was to weld the Conferees 
into a team. He wanted to know whether the members ol the Team could learn 
to work together. At this stage there were no signs of disunity, although Dr. 
Xaser acknowledged that some of the members were in sharp disagreement with 
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the effort and were openly critical. This disagreement would emerge as the day 
wore on, but at this early hour, the group was lively and charged with anticipa- 
tion. There was much mirth and laughter. An amusing film on the science of 
management narrated by James L. Hayes, President of AMA, whom the group 
would later meet, contributed to the good spirits. 

1. What we want to get from the Planning Process. 

The first item on the schedule was to decide what they wanted to get from 

the plamiing process. ''What's it all about? " someone asked. Another wanted 

to know why the group was spending a week here rather than taking care of the 

pile of problems on his desk. "I'm groping for a rationale, " he said. (Kemper, 

incidentally, quotes some highly articulate rationale by librarians in opposition 

14 

to planning, while Dr. Kaser cites faculty as a powerful anti -planning force.) 
Groping there was, but they did produce a list ( Appendix C. 1. ). Most of the 
items on this list would be articulated rather painlessly, though requiring much 
time and straightforward work. Developing the mission statement would reveal 
surprising disagreement but would be resolved relatively easily. 

One of the week's objectives would generate much pain and distress and 
would reflect the sharp disagreement which Dr. Kaser wished to resolve. The 
problem would not be resolved until next to the last day of the second week, and 
even then there was still some "let's wait and see" caution as on the first day of 
a cease-fire. The objective in the planning process which proved to be so much 
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more difficult was: developing a rational structure for day-to-day operating 
decisions. More will be said on this later. 



2, The Mission Statement. 

Developing the organization's mission was only one of the six major 
items on Monday's schedule, yet the group devoted a full day to it. Jack Avis 
noted that normally a Team will dispose of this item in short order. Here are 
some samplings of the range of discussion: 



Finch: 
Edelman: 

Edelman: 

Ross: 

Edelman: 

Eldridge: 

Edelman: 

Edelman: 



We should be serving more than just literature. 

The library's job is more than just supplying the "right 
book in the right place at the right time. " 

Mission does not extend to total involvement in the supply 
of information in the total CU community. 

The University Catalog is for the use of the scholars of 
the world, not just a few Cornell scholars. 

Passive librarianship is taking over more and more. We 
should be more active. 

Librarians are closer to the University Community than 
they have ever been. 

The library [and the catalog] represents the world at 
large. 

The biggest part of our activity is physical access to the 
collection; we ought to be more intellectual. 



The debate began to gel with the question whether the library was involved in 
wisdom, knowledge or information. The group then enumerated a long list of 
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the types of media containing information, from books and films to broadsides 
and tickets. 

One w ondered whether the group was unwittingly thinking for the entire 
profession in trying to define the library's purpose. Indeed there was uncertainty 
ovev whether (1) the Library's mission should be defined in unique terms—i.e. , 
different from other libraries in terms of originality of purpose and program, 
or (2) the mission of academic libraries in general should be defined. Examples 
by various large corporations offered as excellent statements of mission may 
have distracted them. Many examples made rlaim to some higher social purpose 
than the mere manufacture of goods. Aside from the issue of whether a corpora- 
tion is a public service or profit making enterprise, is it helpful to make claim 
to a higher purpose than that of catering to a particular market, or of serving a 
particular clientele? Competitive organizations, despite their claims to 
community and national service, are nevertheless self-serving. Each corpora- 
tion has its own distinct line of products and it should not take long to bring 
those products together under a unifying but unique mission statement. Should 
a library's mission statement make claim to a higher purpose than to serve its 
own clientele? It is an unknown library whose purpose is not 

"to provide bibliographical, physical and intellectual access to 
recorded knowledge and information. . . " 

It was late Monday evening when this was drafted and David Kaser said, "It's a 
damn good statement! Who would have thought that it would have taken 110 man- 
hours to come up with it?" They saw the generality of it, of course, and so 
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amended it with 

. .consistent with the present and anticipated teaching and 
research responsibilities and concerns of Cornell University/* 

3. Beliefs, or Guiding Principles. 

To assist the group in Ijrmulating statements of belief, Jack Avis again 
showed examples from various corporations. Content of the examples, of 
course, were useless, but there was some value in showing how they should fall 
in with the statement of mission. There was little difficulty, or at least little 
time spent, with this assignment, though there w?s some debate whether the 
Library owed its allegiance to the University (especially in regard to fiscal 
matters) or to the mission. It is unthinkable, of course, to conceive any library' 
mission to be at odds with the University's, and its beliefs therefore must be 
accountable to both. In the final list of Guiding Principles, there was little or 
no dissension. 

4. Basic Policies. 

Here again Jack Avis assisted the group with examples from corpora- 
tions, and suggested that they think of broad areas to enumerate policy. The 
natural activities of the Library provided a starting framework. They were: 

1. Organizatioa and administration; 

2. Collection development; 
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4. Public service; 

5. Manpower utilization. 
Later work added two more categories: 

6. Management controls and analysis ; 

7. Facilities. 

With this listing, some of the most intensive and difficult debate of the 
entire week began. The issues concerned the basic organization of the Library 
(centralization vs. decentralization) and administrative organization and res- 
ponsibilities. Perhaps this debate would be best appreciated by reproducing 
some of it here. Resolution of at least the first item was crucial to further 
progress, since it bore on a later critical step—development of the decision 
making process, as well as the res+ basic policies. 



Several of the group felt that just as an administrative chart is hierarchial, so 
are concepts. Kaser felt that for pragmatic reasons we need only pay lip 
service to hierarchy while actually operating under the real structure— whatever 
that may be. 



Kaser: 



We should define our responsibilities to best work within 
the University structure and to support the purpose of the 
Univ^ ; sity. I'm not concerned with bringing about change. 



Edelman: 



This contradicts your own policy of trying ^o define or 
jointly agree on purpose. We should define some kind of 
policy through a charter. 



Kaser: 



The library world is nothing more than a s^t of operations, 
just as an automobile plant produces automobiles. The 
trouble is that the library is trying to do this with 
professionals. No one has tried or been able to recon- 
cile the two. 



The library administration administers what it chooses 
to call a library. This leaves out a lot of reading rooms 
and other informal collections, 

I propose that we, , . incorporate all the library units into 
a functional, pyramidal organization structure, 

I would strike "function" because it is confused, "Library" 
does not break down into functions. Selection is a 
function; collection is an activity. 

But I hold you responsible for building the collection. 

Yes, this is a line function. The issue is the distinc jon 
between functionalism and professionalism and I would 
fight hard for it, 

I don't like dotted lines; they only clutter up the chart. 

I would like to see more recognition of the formal struc- 
ture. I used to hear Dr. McCarthy*say over and over 
again, "We have a centralized administration and a 
de-centralized library system." 

In the evening debates, there seemed to be direct contradictions between 
what was said and what was heard. Dr. Kaser thought that the Librarians 
Assembly could have a real role in running the Library. Someone else said 
that Dr. Kaser wanted a classic authoritarian, administrative library struc- 
ture. Another thought that he should be authoritarian and was shirking his 
responsibilities by failing to make decisions. Still another said that he pays 
lip service to participatory management, but still makes independent decisions 
contradictory to policy and wHhout consulting staff. Dr. Kaser emphasized 
"that he wants the staff to become involved in decisions, and this is the main 
reason for the planning effort. " Someone observed, in private, that staff was 
confused and not ready for this new type of management. Someone else said 

Former Director, Cornell University Libraries. 



Edelman: 

Kaser: 
Edelman: 

Kaser: 
Ross: 
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that the Director ^^very definitely contradicts himself when he saj 3 the Librarians 
Assembly should take part in policy, and they would very definitely be surprised 
to hear that he wants, expects and perhaps would permit them to participate in 
planning. And so it went for a day and a half: 

authoritarianism vs. consultative /participation; 

centralization vs. decentralization; 

a system of libraries vs. a library system; 
(the German distinction Edelman referred to 
as "Bundestadt" as opposed to ''Stadtenbund"); 

functionalism vs. professionalism. 

When someone observed to Dr. Kaser that these were really old ques- 
tions, he said, "Oh yes, they've all heard them before, but this is the first time 
they've all done it together. So far I feel very good about it. " 

By Tuesday evening the group managed to put together some tentative 
statements on organization administration they could agree on. A very difficult 
day had passed. They were not yet comfortable as a Team, and they had yet to 
work out a satisfactory relationship, especially with the Director. Yet they 
appeared to be making progress. 

The remaining time devoted to Basic Policies produced, with little 
discord, some meaningful statements about those areas not related to organiza- 
tion and administration. It was Wednesday noon before they had finished. 
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5. Strengths and Weaknesses. 

The group had no difficulty running through this asf-ignment, and pro- 
duced a rapid list of strengths and weaknesses. An honest self-evaluation of 
this kind should be a must for every library. Though self-proclaimed strengths 
are certainly challengeable, they are balanced by self-admitted weaknesses. 
The degree of strength or weakness could be determined through quantitative 
testing and might be more informative. Though AMA's slant is in spotting 
weaknesses and strengths which affect the organization's competitive position 
(less an important factor in a non-profit organization), the list later helped to 
identify and define objectives. Identification of "key strengths" and "key 
weaknesses" also helped. The group bebeved their key strengths to be in the 
size or quality of the staff, collection and physical plant and their own general 
forward-looking attitude, the recognition of the need to innovate and communi- 
cate, and an apparent acceptance (credibility) in the University. Key weaknesses 
related directly to the human element —the unclarity of decision making process, 
the amorphous organization structure and staff turnover. 

6. Challenges and Opportunities. 

This assignment like the foregoing was not difficult. Again it would 
later help to pinpoint objectives. The list of twelve items can be characterized 
chiefly by: preparing to cope with trends and external developments, develop- 
ing an active style, and building cost/ benefit efficiency. Emphasis was placed 

ERIC 
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on the need to improve and sustain the Library's image, and the appearance of 
executive solidarity, 

7. Crucial Problem Areas. 

This is another list which would later help to establish priorities. Every 
item on this list had to do with the contents of the Library, its collection, pre- 
servation, expansion and control. Despite the considerable distress in prior 
discussions, there was no disagreement on the inevitabiUty of continued 
expansion. 

8, Key Result Areas. 

In still another short session, the group generated a list of "key result 
areas" (see Appendix C) which AMA defines as "Areas of performance which are 
judged to be most critical to the long term success of the business, such as 
profits, growth productivity, innovation, etc. " Librarians have long wondered 
if the lessons of corporate profit and customer satisfaction could be applied to 
libraries, but have always faltered when it becams necessary to define the 
product. The Cornell group recognized this problem when they set about iden- 
tifying the key result areas. The list in two parts can be characterized by its 
concern for user satisfaction in obtaining information from the library, 
efficient organization and preservation of useful materials, and staff satisfac- 
tion. Thin exercise like the foregoing helped to articulate the much more 
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detailed list of Continuing and Specific Objectives. Again recognizing the diffi- 
culty of measuring performance without being sure of the end product, though 
there was some agreement that it was ''delivery, they left that task undone, 
rhey were to wrestle with measures of library effectiveness again in the second 
week. 

9. Environmental Factors. 

Consideration of the external factors which would influence the Library's 
future and its objectives produced two lists. Note that "external" was taken to 
mean everything outside of the Library, but this could still mean within the 
University. Judging from the little time spent on Competition/Competitors, 
the group was not seriously concerned with this question. The list digests to: 
competition from other libraries, from other universities and from other 
information services. 

The other document. Environmental Analysis, was a limited attempt to 
forecast social and technical trends which would affect the Library, to assess 
their impact on CUL 2nd to identify ways to cope with the impact. 

The significance of this exercise oould be enormous. But the group put 
little effort into it, and rightly so since it vas beyond their scope. They did 
mildly debate whether declining use of the library was a trend or a natural 
phenomenon. Whether there is a trend toward using non-library sources of 
information that libraries have always regarded as their responsibility is a 
fundamental question and needs careful study. 
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10. Continuing and Specific Objectives. 

At first thought, it might seem that once the library's mission was 
defined and guiding principles and basic policies had fallen into place, the job of 
identifying continuing and specific objectives would then be a straight forward 
proees, of enumeration. Such it apparently turned out to be, but not immediately. 
Additional work was required before the group would agree on what the Library's 
fundamental objective was. Though that fundamental objective, "maximizing the 
number of useful contacts between menbers of the Cornell community and 
recorded information" was identified at the very beginning of the discussion on 
objectives, it was not until well into the interim period, after much probing into 
the meaning of "useful contact, " that the phrase was recognized as fundamental 
to their Statement of Mission. 

"Useful contact" was their way of expressing the user's role in the flow 
of information. They observed that statistical methods should be applied to 
determining the extent of useful contacts, and in this, of course, they were quite 
right. (In statistical and probabilistic terms, "useful contact" would be called a 
dependent variable and the definition describing the means for measuring it is 
called "operationalization. " All of the measures stated or implied in the con- 
tinuing and specific objectives need additional and careful operationalization. 
But this is very difficult work and the time required to do so, to say nothing of 
that required for data collection is large. ) There was comparatively little 
difficulty in listing objectives. The list was begun at this session and not com- 
pleted until five months later. There was recognition of the need to measure 
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achievement of objectives and that special statistical training was required for 
such measurement, but apparently little appreciation of the time required to do 
so. 

The fifteen continuing and the one hundred or so specific objectives out- 
line a substantial and full-bodied, on-going major library program. The 
specific objectives are subsumed under continuing objectives and are supposed 
to be, according to definition, "achieved at a definite point in time and. 
measured in terms of accomplishment." For Cornell University Libraries, this 
may not necessarily mean that once a specific objective is accomplished that 
they can then go on to the next one, for many are themselves continuing objec- 
tives, especially those specifying "improvement. " 

Kemper has pointed out that a plan is not a bound document, that a plan 
requires continual modification, revision and up-dating. But even if all modifi- 
cation, revision and up-dating were halted, and CUL's objectives were printed, 
sewed and prettily bound, they would keep the staff busy for at least the life of 
the binding. 

11. Last Words in the First Week. 

Despite the week's accomplishments there was a pall of discomfort on 
the last day about the group's inability to resolve the two related questions of 
administrative structure and decision making process. 
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Kaser: This sounds like a protagonist/ antagonist situation, 

don't think it's fruitful. 

But there was a facing up to it, and a determination. 



Kaser: 



Arc you prepared to say that we can solve this problem of 
adniini strati ve structure? 



Edelman: Vm absolutely convinced; I just don't want the problem to 
get in the way of these other important concepts we are 
trying to get on the board. As long as we don't cop out 
on the problem. 

Kaser: Yes, as long as we don't cop out. 

Olive; Trouble is we have a decision structure, a policy structure 

and an administrative structure — Sometimes we use one 
sti unture when we should be using the other. There's a 
lot of grey areas. Tve had problems that I didn't know 
who was supposed to make the decision. 

Kaser: Problem is two-fold; (1) we sre not making decisions 

within a pyramidal structure; (2) little precedent for 
making decisions within the Librarians Ab:oembly. 

Edelman: We need to decide which of Betsy's three areas we need 
to delegate. 

Spicer: There is no agreement among librarians as to what 

decisions they should be making. I don't feel that 120 
librarians could come up with a better plan than eleven 
librarians. 



Kaser: We had till now expected that this plan would be taken 

back to the Librarians Assembly to be approved there. 

Spicer: I think what you and I are both trying to say is that we can 

have a democratic style within the department structure. 
I don't think we can have the participatory kind of manage- 
ment in this large amorphous Librarians Assembly. 
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Kaser: You know, I promote the most dissatisfied people. I had 

a president who said, "Whenever you have a faculty mem- 
ber who criticizes make him a Dean. " The critical 
objective in CUL, indeed, in every cotton picking library 
in the U. S. is to get the staff involved in decision making. 
This is the prime objective of this meeting, even though 
it would not be appropriate to put it on the board or to 
write it down. Therefore, I don't mind spending more 
time on it. 



There was much more of this, both in session and in private, and they recognized 

that the personal involvement was potentially diversionary. And diverted from 

this last task — listing intersession assignments — they temporarily were. 

It's my assumption that the objectives we^ve listed will be 
refined and restated. The outline of objectives doesn't 
hold together. We need to put everything in context. 

I agree. We should articulate the whole into one unified 
framework. 



Ross: 



Kaser: 



Edelman: But our mission is to teach the staff how to plan. 
Eldridge: This is an exercise in methodology. 

Kaser: One of the missions was to develop the concept of the team. 

Like McGraw-Hill who has replicated this process through- 
out their world offices, we want to do it when we get back 
throughout our libraries. 

Avis: Yes, this is what we want to see take place. 

Spicer: I think you are all in agreement. What you are saying is 

that we should be cautious because the staff will jump to 
conclusions. 

Finch: I'm surprised that Dave hasn't said this already, but the 

staff will be expecting us to come back from the mountain 
with the Ten Commandments. (Laughter. ) 



Sellers: 



And even Moses had to do it twice. (Laughter. ) 
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Kaser: Vm all in favor of ''planning by objectives. '» But some 

people think the temi is alrv3ady passe', so let's do every- 
thing about planning by objectives, except call it that. 

Ross: I thought our purpose was to develop a team. We haven't 

developed a team. Have we developed a teamf 

Edelman: I'm sure of it. 
There was definitely a more agreeable spirit now, even though they had not 
agreed on organizational structure. At least one study has shown that, given 
the assignment of coming to an agreement within a specified time, a group will 
do just that. Could the group now be called a Team^ One criterionis that 
despite the heated debates, the personal involvement, the criticism and the 
bitterness, when aggressive argument falls far short of sabotage, there is a 
degree of success. 

So the group went home—tired and discouraged from the intensive 
debates, but not without hope. 

C. INTERIM MEETINGS. 

There were two interim meetings of the Team, on June 6 and October 12, 

1972. 

Much work had been done at home on drafting, redrafting and consulting 
with Staff (see Part H , Chronology). So the main purpose of the June 6 meeting 
was to review the basic planning documents and to incorporate the suggestions 
and changes made by the general staff. 
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The main problem of the morning was with ^^useful contacts, again 
demonstrating the difficulties in conceptualizing the phrase. (See Part IV. B. 10, 
above. ) But the discussion did point up the inr portance the phrase had taken on 
with the group. At lunchtlme Dr. Kaser confided that he thought much progress 
had ensued since the February meeting in Hamilton toward welding the group into 
a planning team. There was much less disagreement, he thought, and cooler 
tempers and more unity. 

The afternoon was spent in committee -type revision, and lastly in debate 
on whether the docunient was ready to be presented to the staff. 

They met again on October 12 to review the Continuing and Specific 
Objectives. To make the objectives self consistent, scissors and paste editing 
had been used, with a few strategies incorporated. 

The better part of the day was spent on reviewing a proposed mechanism 
for continuing and review of the planning process. This was a continuation of 
the debate in Hamilton, but now the issua was becoming more explicit and 
more open. 

Ross: May I say that I think you are afraid that the planning com- 

mittee will usurp some of your authority. But I don't 
think it does; I think you're going to have to accept it. 

Kaser: No, I don't think I'm afraid of it. I do think the planning 

committee should be the executive committee. 

Ross: It's not the grass roots. We can't leave planning to the 

executive staff. The best techniques fox' managing by 
objectives should be presented to the entire staff. 
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This curious exchange almost seems to contradict the positions held at the 
earlier meetings where one insisted that the staff should become involved in 
decision making and the other argued for strong executive action. (The confusion 
may be the observer's. ) The problem was to carry over to the next Hamilton 
meeting. 

Perhaps the major accomplishment of the day was to charge the Planning 
and Budget Officer (Sellers) with full-time responsibility for the planning effort 
henceforth and until the major work was done. Heretofore he had been burdened 
with many routine chores unrelated to the planning effort. This decision was 
made by the group and agreed to by the Director. 

D. SECOND WEEK AT THE AMA PLANNING CENTER. 

Scheduling problems had forced postponement of the second week several 
times. It was nigh onto the holidays before common free time could be found. 
Immediately it was made very plain that a "conspiracy was about" to get through 
the week's work fast and "to get out of here by Wednesday or Thursday. " 
Because it was only a few lovely, snowy days before Christmas there was 
seasonal incentive to get the work done, and they did just that. 

The mood was business-like with none of the apprehension and nervous 
jollity of the first week. Though there were some sticky relationships to 
resolve, they were surely working more as a Team than during the first few 
days of the first week. One member did not come. Though his absence was 
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probably highly significant, it would be only guesswork to assess its effect. One 
noticeable change: those who contributed little if anything in the first retreat 
were contributing now. 

1. What we want to accomplish this week. 

There was a short and quick review of tasks previously identified and not 
yet carried out. The group made a checklist of the week's work ahead. 

2, Continuing Objectives — Levels of Priority. 

Arrangement of objectives according to priorities was almost casual. 
One person would say, "I'd like to put Objective B under Priority 2, " so there it 
went with little or no opposition. There was agreenr.r^nt that a total ordering 
would be unrealistic, so four levels later reduced to three were adopted, and 
objectives within categories arranged by its number with no priority. The most 
noticeable disagreement was over the objective on improving user skills. One 
member felt "uncomfortable" about its being under Priority 4, the lowest. The 
discomfort apparently dissolved when category 4 was eliminated and user 
skills were assigned to Priority 3. Dr. Kaser said that a lower priority \n no 
way reduced an objective's importance. 
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3. Strategies for Achieving Objectives. 

The main thrust of tne discussions on strategies was on means for evaluat- 
ing achievement of objectives. As in previous discussions, there was a general 
recogr* lion that data collection was required, but little understanding of how 
this should be done. (In scientific evaluation, for example, the investigator 
doesn't begin with data. He begins by defining the question to be evaluated, the 
"hypothesis. Ne:<t he defines very carefully the manner in which data is iden- 
tified, the "operationalization. " Then he collects the data and last he performs 
the statistical analysis. As pointed out above, this is a very large task and 
would require full time assignments even to evaluating single objectives, ) 

After a review of a published paper listing criteria for measuring Library 
effectiveness, and some discussion of possible methods (ratio of users satisfied 
to users not satisfied, surveys of users in stacks, recall notices) someone said, 
'We don't have anyone competent to carrv out these studies and until we do, this 
whole discussion is nonsense." Everyone agreed and someone else suggested 
that all their statements on data be reduced to one: that they will need a samp- 
ling survey on a periodic basis. They would, of course, need on-going surveys 
in as many areas as needed to assess the "hit and miss" criterion. 

The net result of the strategy effort is fairly slim, with only 24 of the 
100 specific objectives (as of the December meeting) acquiring any strategy and 
these can be characterized for the most part as further speciftty of tt.e objec- 
tives under which they were listed. It must be concluded here that the job of 
^ strategizing was left undone. 

ERIC 
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4. Continuing and Specific Objectives, Referrals by Name, Including 
Priority Levels. 

'^Referrals" simply means the assignment of resp onsibility for carrying 
specific objectives to individual members of the Planning Team. All the objec- 
ti/es were covered by seven members of the Team, who, it turned out, were 
members of the Executive Staff. 

These assignments were made routinely without difficulty, since the 
objectives are structured more or less consistently with the overall major 
divisional functions of the Library. 

5. Structure and Technique for a Continuing Planning Process at 
Cornell University Libraries. 

The issue of how major decisions were made in Cornell Libraries came 
to a head in the debate on who should be responsible for the continuing planning 
process. The term "Planning Council" was acceptable and this meant dissolu- 
tion of the original Planning Team, but who should do the planning ? And how 
should it be done ? 

Earlier iii the week (it was now Wednesday) one of the members had con- 
fided outside of the meeting that there was a good deal of disillusionment about 
the planning effort arnong the general library staff; the opportunity to be heard 
was diminishing; suggestions and pleading for action were failing on deaf ears; 
the Director was an autocrat and did pretty much what he pleased despite the 
gestures toward participative management; the bureaucracy was loo entrenched 
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to permit action; and the Team had not become unified. How much of this was 
true, or how much of it was because the mechanism for decision-making had 
not yet been clai ified was impossible to tell. 

The debate centered on who would make up the Planning Council. 

Heishm.an: I just don't know how its going to work. I see a conflict 
all up and down the line. But Tm willing to give it a try. 
I see us trying to fit personalities into contexts. I don't 
really see what the Planning Council can do that the 
Executive Staff can't do. 



Eldridge: I very frankly must admit I don't know why we need the 
Planning Council. The whole thing is tokenism. Why do 
we need a couple of extra people on the Executive Council^ 
It's a question of credibility. 

Heishman: I feel that the plans should come from the grass roots, not 
some quasi -administrative chart. 



Kaser: 



Is there some special reason why the Planning Council 
should be distinguished from the Executive Staff i Why 
couldn't they be merged'? 



Sellers: (1) Hurt feelings (2) pliilosophy of organization. 

Kaser: There are several ways of skiijiing a cat. The job can 

still be accomplished. 



One member proposed a standing committee of the Academic Assembly; but there 
was apprehension that some members of the Assembly w^ould feel it their duty to 
take the adversary's stand. The Team was trying. Time was running out; old 
arguments were suppressed and proposals were becoming more frequent. Com- 



promise was in the air. One proposal offered by a senior executive took the 
following form after some modification: 
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The Planning Council will be '^composed of the Director or 
Associate Director, the Planning and Budget Officer, a member 
of the Executive Staff from the statutory payroll and three 
members of the Academic Assembly of whom one is to be a 
college librarian and one a department head." 

In short order this proposal for a tight -knit team of six persons had a consen- 
sus and seemed to satisfy those who wanted legitimate lather than token 
representation. Planning ideas would originate at all levels; but especially 
significant \/ould be the recognition of tlie grass roots. Ideas in the planning 
sequence would flow from individuals, units and subunits (the grass roots) to 
departments or interdepartmental groups (the base planning unit) to the appro- 
priate director or officer, to the Planning Council and lastly to the Executive 
Staff. The Planning Council would review the mission statement, objectives 
and other components of the planning process. The Executive Staff would be 
the final decision making authority and would approve, reject, modify, or 
return plans for further study, and would determine priorities for implementa- 
tion. The proposal would be project-oriented and would satisfy the requirement 
for a continaing planning process. The proposal would also provide internal 
quarterly and annual reports within and to the library staff, a remarkable and 
interesting departure from the tradition of submitting annual reports only to 
the Univers. administration. This plan is one of the major documents in 
Appendix C. 

At lunchtime, in response to questioning about the morning's action, the 
Team member who had conveyed the staff's disillusionment to me, replied, 
"I feel much better about it. ^» Though the skies over Hamilton were character- 
istically cloudy, the atmosphere at the AMA Grove was clear. What the 
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weather would be back home, no one could foretell. Another afternoon of 
routine work and one more short morning and the Team could go home. 

6. Last Words in the Second Week. 
Thursday was a good morning, 

David Kascr told the story of the Dean who had been desperately ill. 
When he returned to his faculty assembly he was told/'Dean, we w^anted to tell 
you how much we hoped for your speedy recovery and how glad we are to have 
you back. The vote was 56 to 48. " Dr. Kaser wanted to tell this story, he said 
because "any time you have a 56 to 48 majority, you've achieved a substantial 
unammity, and we've certainly done better than that." 

The Team's last task was to prepare a list of tilings to do, and take home 
tasks (see Appendix C). Heavy emphasis was pl^ ' -d on the need to apply quanti- 
tative measures to continuing objectives. There was strong agreement that the 
Ltibrary needs a person trained in statistical methods—though still no decision 
io hire such a person. 

This finished the week and with what must be characteristically efficient 
AMA timing, the President of AMA, James L. Hayes and the former President, 
Lawrence A. Appley "dropped in for a goodbye chat." They had just flown in on 
AMA's jet, the "Whi^e Eagle. " 

Jim Hayes, as he likpf; to be called, had some things to tell the Team and 
had even done some library homework. He wantea to tell them about his first 
love, a librarian, but they'd have to speculate about that. "I will tell you about 
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the new trend. The thing that's been lacking is entrepreneur ship. The notion 
was that if you didn't know the Dewey Decimal System, forget it. The way it 
really was: The Dewey Decimal System was the best way to hide things. The 
Tean enjoyed this fun^poking. *'We need some entrepreneurship in every field. 
IVe alway.^ wanted to write a book about the sad slate of the professions. 
Everything we said about Jacquith earlier— the composure, the polish — could be 
said about Hayes. The Team liked him. They were entrepreneurs. 

One more message from Mr. Appley and the morning was over. **How 
do you know when you've done a good job of planning?" he asked. 'When the 
future is just as clear as the present. " 



IV. EVALUATION 

Sometimes an accomplishment has an inherent and unique fascination and 
needs no justification whatsoever, such as rowing across the Atlantic, and no 
one ever raises the question. "But what is its value to society?" 

But when the accomplishment involves other people and substantial 
resources, the question of value becomes important. Librarians, like other 
social servants, have accomplished many things, and have been proud. But 
librarians, like other social servants have not often sat back and asked, "What 
was its value ?" Like the Atlantic rowers, we are happy enough to have done it, 
to have reclassifiec' to L. C. , erected modular buildings, established divisional 
libraries, adopted blanket orders and approval plans. When we did ask and 
when we did "evaluate, " we simply said, "It was good, " or "It was bad. " And, 
depending on the skill of the evaluator we believed him or not. 

The importance of evaluation is explicit in the original Cornell planning 
proposal. Evaluation of two aspects of the effort are implied: one, the plan, 
and second the process. The plan and its final impact on Cornell library opera- 
tions, it was understood, would not be evaluated until it had had time enough to 
take hold — two or three years hence. 

The process itself, however, was important and timely enough to warrant 
immediate evaluation. As we suggesteu above, evaluation can be a one-man, 

highly personalized and therefore biased judgment, or it can be a composite 
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albeit still biased evaluation, which nevertheless adds confidence to it. For this 
reason, the author thought that a self-evaluation would give balance to the author's 
own, would provide much additional infcrmation by providing a basis Toi future 
comparison, feedback for Cornell Library planning in montl;s to cor.e, and more 
precisio.i in whatever evaluations were made. 

A. SELF EVALUATION; RESULTS OF SURVEY OF THE CUL STAFF. 
1. Rationale. 

The two major objectives of the planning process (p. 4, above) surfaced 
frequently during the entire proceedings. They and many related questions pro- 
vided ready material for a questionnaire (Appendix D) which was drafted by the 
author, and reviewed by two members of the Plamiing Team plus the Team 
Director, Jack Avis, before being administered to the Cornell staff in January, 1973. 

It was understood that many individuals would not have had time to form 
judgments about the Team process on the planning documents, so that a substantial 
number of "neutral or undecided" responses were expected. Whatever the nature 
of the overall response, the findings would be useful in identifying problem areas 
needing attention in the coming months and for later comparison. Early analysis 
and application of the findings was important because opinions were expected to 
change over the coming months. 

Only highlights and major findings of the survey will be presented here. 
A more complete analysis and report will be made separately. 
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2. Analysis and Interpretation. 

In ihc following summaries, it should be kept in mind that the responses 
are opinions only; what the respondents believed to be so at the time. They may 
or may not reflect the true state. For example, the AMA may be judged by 
CUL staft to be a major contributor to the contents of the planning documents, 
when in fact AMA contributed the framework only. 

Summary or group responses may throw the weight of opinion to favor- 
able, or unfavorable, even though individuals in a group may have a strong 
opinion to the contrary. 

Interpretation of the summary responses to the statements about the 
Planning Team, the Effort, and the planning documents are based principally 
upon a visual inspection of the data. The reader can check these interpretations 
by referring to the summaries and explanation in Appendix D, 

Overall, the summary responses to fifteen questions cai* be regarded as 
more or less favorable to the planning effort; and those to five questions as 
unfavorable to the elfort. The remaining questions were neutral or non- 
interpretable in those terms. 

The statement that the Planning Team was effective and unified received 
a very favorable response, and furthermore the statement that the Team's 
effectiveness and unity could be attributed to their own acumon and willingness 
also received a very favorable response. A superficial observation indicates 



the respondents thought that, of all the possible factors (AMA, Director of 
Libraries, etc. ) the Team's own acumen and willingness was the most 
import c^.it. 

Similarly, the statements regarding the document's effectiveness for 
guiding CUL, and their value to other libraries received somewhat greater 
favorable response than unfavorable. On the other hand, the statement on the 
documents' meaningfulness received more unfavorable responses. On closer 
look, the contradiction (effective and valuable, but not meaningful) is minimal, 
since 40% of respondents Ihought the planning documents were not meaningful 
and 33% thought they were. 

There is strong fet ling that the decision making process is no clearer 
now than previously. On the other hand, the staff felt that the Team was 
fully receptive to the staff's ideas. The staff also felt that they had all the 
impact they desired on the Team. 

There was a very substantial agreement that the planning documents 
were good ones and substantial agreement with the priorities of the documents. 

On most of the remaining questions, where there was a preponderance 
of agreement or disagreement, it was not substantial. As expected, there 
was a tendency toward neutrality. In a few instances, there was a tendency 
toward even-splitting. Agreement or disagreement was pronounced enough, 
however, to indicate definite tendencies. 
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Analysis of the parts in the questionnaire regarding Team member- 
ship, executive or administrative status, librarian rank, or organizational 
function (public or technical) are based on statistical tests of significance 
of their summary responses. (In the later detailed report, the interpretations 
discussed above will be analyzed in the same way where necessary, ) 

Generally speaking, if a group of respondents (adm.inistrators, 
librarian ranks, etc. ) were favorable to the planning effort on one question, 
they were usually favorable on another. And the inver.se — unfavorable on 
one, unfavorable on another — was true too. 

There is a significant difference between summary responses of 
Team members and non-Team members. The Planning Team itself was 
evenly divided on most questions, even though most ether respondents thought 
the Team was unified and effective. 

There is a significant difference in the way the librarian ranks 
responded. Senior Assistant Librarians responded favorably the most often 
(very much so). Associate Librarians and Librarians the next most often, 
and the Assistant Librarians were evenly divided. Why the two lowest ranks 
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should be so far apaii:, while the two upper ranks were in between is not imme- 
diately apparent. Further analysis may show a pattern. 

There was also a significant difference in how the 
executives, the administrators, and non-administrators responded. Executives 
as a group were either favorable to a question, or evenly divided and were never 
unfavorable. Administrators responded favorably as a group as often as they 
did unfavorably. Those neither administrative nor executive responded 
favorably more often than they did unfavorably. They also responded favorably 
more often than executives and administrators. 

A superficial analysis of the difference between those in the public and 
technical services shows a low significant difference in their responses, not 
enough for an acceptable level of confidence. Closer analysis may reveal 
greater significant differences. 

B. PROFESSIONAL EVALUATION, VALUE TO THE LIBRARY COMMUNITY 
AT LARGE. 

1. The Process. 

That the corporate experience in management and planning is relevant to 
the running of any organization has already been claimed by AMA, management 
scientists, administrators and many librarians. The assumption is disputed by 
others, but will not be disputed here. It rests on common assumptions about 
the nature of man, his need for self-actualization and the social purpose of his 
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institutions. Whether an organization dedicated to profit -making is any less 
noble than the library dedicated to providing access to information for anyone 
who wants it, including; those who use it for profit-making, is not easily settled. 

We could point out apparent differences. A corporation is a profit- 
making enterprise; a library is public service. Corporations are self-serving; 
libraries are public -serving. Corporations are exploitative; libraries are intel- 
lectual. But such an exercise would be fruitless if the differences v.cre to melt 
away under the scrutiny of lo^cal analysis. 

More to the point, perhaps, would be lower level questions concerning 
the practical validity of careful, long-range planning. 

Individual corporations :aat do not plan, the contention is, suffer consid- 
erably in the competitive market. But few libraries are even in remote danger 
of suffering under competition from other libraries. Why should any library 
bother to plan, when its managers know that it will survive without the slightest 
show of profit, and even with the lowest performancet Such thinking may 
account for th. feeling among some librarians that to pu l themselves away 
from their daily production routines to invent a "plan'' is a waste of time since 
the plan will not change "the natural order of things" and when they "know" that 
their production routines will go right on as usual. 

Another very practical consideration is whether a university library can 
produce a valid plan independently of the higher university administration. The 
AMA planning process requires the highest level executive staff of the organi- 
zation. Can a relatively isolated and lower level segment of the university 



organization, whose universally accepted ro. is to serve that organization, 
come up with anytiung that would not be invalidated by a capricious presidential 
decision ^ Perhaps this is a moot question but it would seem discreet and 
possibly fruitful to have a non-librarian, high-level university administrator on 
the Planning Team. Cornell's Team, of course, did approach this question by 

(1) conferring n ith the administration at the beginning of the effort, and 

(2) later by its attempt to interface with a University-wide survey of goals. 
On the other hand, the argument that a corporate team must account only to 
itpelf and to the stockholders whereas a library must account to the university 
administration can be co\ntered with the claim that the library's experience with 
the process could be a model for other administrative components of the 
university. 

Aside from these broader considerations, and if the process is accepted 
in principle, what about the general applicability to libraries J Is it flexible 
enough for different Library Teams? Yes. Is it comprehensive enough to guide 
librarians through their special kind of planning problem | Yes, if one keeps 
in mind its utilitarian orientation which pretty well ignores the need for theoreti- 
cal development of library purpose and beliefs. 

Should all libraries go through the process ? If they do, not necessarily 
on the same scale. Large libraries: yes, because the greater complexity of 
inter -communicatioi, problems can obscure principle objectives, and prevent 
systematic performance evaluation, and because they may enjoy, through their 

C ranch Report. 
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sheer size, a certain degree of autonomy in the university organization. Small 

libraries: probably not independently of the university administration. 

Should libraries which decide to launch into a full-scale planning effort 

follow AIVIA's niodeiv There are others ps wo pointed out earlier. One opinion 

submitted to the author is of interest here. 

The impact of Cornells planning expei-ience with the AMA nas 
already spread far beyond the narrow confines of the campus 
itself into the broader library community beyond. Before the 
end v.f 197.^ the Director of Libraries had published one article 
on planning and had another awaiting publication in the library 
press. He had also addressed three state library associations 
and three library schools on the subject, and Corneirs Planning 
Officer had held a convocation in Ithaca where planning officers 
from thirteen o^her major university libraries devoted one whole 
day's discussion to the topic. 

One of the original observers, Glyn Evans of the Five Associated 
University Libraries, subsequently brought his Board of 
^^ctors together for five days of relrcats at which they 
went through exactly the same process by determining a 
mission and object?; cs for FAUL. Another observer, Duane 
Web ier of ARL's Oifice of Library Management Studies, 
used .e process to help ARL come to a clearer sense of its 
purpose, and he factored components of the process into the 
Management Re\aew and Analysis Program now being promulgated 
by Ms Office. It is expected that as CornelFs experience 
becomes more widely known the influence of AMA's contribution 
will cascade even further among American research libraries. 

More recently, it was learned that a substantial number of the statements in the 
University of Illinois Library's Statement of Goals and objectives of the Library, 
October 25, 197?, were inspired by the CUL documents. And the author of this 
report intends to apply the major components of the process to his smaller 
library organization on a more telescoped time scale and during the regular 
working hour? without going into retreat. Since AMA had no accumulated 



experience with libraries, it could oe argued that, despite the general applica- 
bility of the process it should be irore formal^ y adapted to the library context. 
Duane Webster^s Management Review and Analysis Program, Corneirs effort, 
additional experience by other libraries, developnicnt of systematic evaluation 
methocs, AMA^s model, plus input from other models should provide a good 
working base for that adaptation. 

2. The Team. 

We have already seen what the Cornell Library Staff thinks of the Team 
and what the Team thinks of itself (PartlV A. ). How well did the Cornell Team 
actually perform in the process ? We have no standard for comparison other 
than its own evaluation. Even an impartial observer's judgment needs a standard. 
Evaluation of Team performance should be made in the same way achievement of 
objectives is evaluated. Someone knowledgeable in group dynamics might sort 
out the interpersonal relationships and how these affected performance and 
achievement. But such an investigation would be warranted only when a Team 
fail." under conditions that normally produce success. And it cannot at this time 
be fairly said by any means that the Cornell Team failed. It is my personal 
opinion that the Team functioned adequately enough to get the job done. 

Did the Team address itself to everything in the process outline? By and 
large, yes, though the strategies, of necessity, were left to be worked out 
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Is a team necessary to the planning process? In very small libraries, 
no. In medium -sized libraries, it depends on the size of the executive staff, 
and the managerial style of the library administration. In large libraries, yes, 
partly because there is so much to be covered and so many things to do. It is a 
parceling out of responsibility. But if a strong authoritative chief executive 
remains at the helm, he may use the team merely as a sounding board for 
justifying his own ideas and to bring the members around to his way of thinking. 
A truly democratic team implies that every member has equal strength and equal 
impact. Such democracy is not possible if the team members retain their status 
m the executive hierarchy. 

Arguments against the team approach are well known: group pressure 
demands conformity; individual creativity is suppressed; style is lost in 
committee -type language; time is lost in working out agreements aua compromise. 

3. Participative Management. 

In modern management theory, a distinction is made between two extremes 
of management style and organizational characteristics. At one end is the 
classic, and traditional, distrustful, authoritative, exploitative, hierarchial, 
military-inspired style. This is called Theory X by Douglas MacGregor. ''^ On 

the other end is the more humanistic, considerate, self-actualizing, trustful, 
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participative style. This is Theory Y. liensis Likert has broken down these 
two extremes into four broad categories which he calls Systems 1, 2, 3 and 4 
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which can be measured on a continuous scale. They are: 



System 1: 



Exploitative-authoritative ; 



System 2: 



Benevolent-authoritative ; 



System 3: 



Consultative; 



Svstem 4: 



Participative-group. 



Likert has developed an elaborate questionnaire which has become widely-used 
to determine where organizations fall in tUs clf'ssification. Several Likert -type 
questiomiaires were administered to the Cornell library scaff (prior to the one 
admini jtt '-ed by the author of this report), one internally (1969) and two by AMA 
(January, 1972). Official interpretation of the results of these surveys was not 
available, but unofficial interpretation seems to indicate that Cornell Library 
fell right in the middle between System 1 and System 4— fully benevolent, but not 
fully consultative. The interpretation also indicates a desire to move further 
toward System 4. Articulation of this desire was one of the implied goals of 
Cornell's planning effort: '*to get the staff involved in decision making, " a vital 
component of Theory Y and System 4. 

Likert points out that the difficulties and pitfalls in moving up the scale 
toward System 4 are many, and that to expect to move more than two steps in a 
single effort is highly optimistic and perhaps unrealistic, and that to move one 
step, say from System 2 to System 3 is a major achievement. Many organiza- 
tions have been content to move a single step (occasionally, some have reverted). 
System 1 businesses, which are probably more typical than others, are often 
ruthless in their exploitation. It is my opinion chat the "ruthless" factor is 
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lacking in most university libraries, even in these whose employees would rate 
them as System 1. If this is so, then participative management in libraries is 
well advanced over industry. If Cornell JLabrary is moving into System 3, it 
must already be far advanced over a great many libraries. To move all the way 
to System 4 may require much greater effort than it takes to move to System 3, 
with much more explicit attention to the characteristics identified by Likert in 
his Organizational Profile. And to expect management, or the grass roots for 
that matter, to c lan^e habits of a lifetime and to overcome the authoritative 
administrative style so traditionally accepted throughout the profession, all in a 
year or two, and to adopt a style based on a theory barely 10 years old— albeit, 
one which has sound empirical support—may be too much to expect of ourselves. 

Theory Y and System 4 are still not widely known, and still less applied. 
The ?.u*hor of this report ha^ observed a common attitude among some aggres- 
sive library directors that to be accepted among their peer? (other library 
directors) they must show that they run a tight ship, and are able to suppress 
rebellion from the grass roots. Much professional face is lost when they can- 
not. We have seen several well-publicized instances of lost reins in major 
libraries in recent years. Had these library directors known more about 
Theory Y and System 4 they might have held on. 

Not everything desirable is claimed by Theory Y organizations. Higher 
production, for example, is not always a result. But more appropriate produc- 
tion (for a particular market, for explicit user needs) is; and higter worker 
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satisfaction is. In libraries, Marchant found no significant relationship 
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between long-range planning and Ubrarian participation in decision making, but that 
job satisfaction appears to be improved by particination in the decision-making 
process. 

According to theory, if successful participative management is a result of 
Cornell's planning effort, then it can expect, at the very least, happier librarians. 

4. The Planning Documents. 

The planning documents have already been discussed at length throughout 
this report. A few very brief final remarks will suffice here. The entire AMA 
planning process. Theory Y and Likert's Participative Management Theory are 
self-oriented or inward-looking. Though organizations do come up with socially 
important mission statements, among them Cornell Library, the entire process 
is devoted to self-conscious, organizational awareness. There is nothing in the 
entire process, no outline, no schedule, no framework, no vocabulary, which 
would help an organization to identify and structure user needs and their objectives. 

The objectives in the Comell planning documents are thoroughly profes- 
sional and reflect some of the best thinking in applied library operations today, 
and were identified by the Team with no direct assistance or suggestions from any 
component of the AMA planning schedule. Though serving ubers received the 
highest priority among objectives, there is axi unrecopiized assumption that user 
needs are already kncwn. Indeed six or more ave apeciflcally listed. But only 
two of five continuing objectives were concerned directly v/ith surveying user 
needs jwho the users are anJ thsir attitudes, and reasons 'cr non-use) 
and these received the lowest priority of ail lorn .een con^'nuing 
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objectives. This is not a criticism. It is an observation on the thinking of the 
entire library profession. Virtually ar.y Ubrary planning team would have come 
up with similar priorities. In future long-range library planning, it will be a 
challenge to furtl.er identify user needs, to further define and maximize "useful 
contacts" and to take a closer look at user priorities. 

C. IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH. 

Kemper pomts out that one immediate planning problem for library 
administrators is developing hypotheses that will lead to the development of new 
theories and principles. 

The discussions during the retreats ranged over a great many issues 
which have theoretical implications and are of great interest to librarians. 
A any issues m ere tamiliar: centraUzation vs. decentralizaticu. c-rvice to own 
faculty vs. service to outsiders, restricted vs. unlimited collection building. 
Some were less familiar: a breakdown m the library system may very well 
increase the demand for reference service; improvements in Ubrary service 
are piecemeal. Often the debate raged to no conclusion or agreement-not 
because one protagonist was unable to best the other, rather because neither 
side had enough information to settle the issue. Even highly experienced 
professionals will debate an issue or accept an assumption without empirical 
support. Sometimes a debatable statement would not be recognized as an 
aasumption and would not be challenged. 
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Many librarians believe themselve. to be entrepreneur, because ,hey 
innovate. They switch to the library „, Congress classification, for exa,.ple. 
and thafs progressive. But what library has ever made systematic evaluation 
Of their l„„„vati«,s? what library has ever tried to determine whether the user 
(the person for whon. the library exists, has greater .„ibHographcal, physical 
and intellectual access" to a collection after it has been reclasslficdr « librarians 
are to be truly entrepreneurs, they will scientifically evaluate nol only the^.r 
specific objcclives. but their i™,ovat,ons and basic assumptions as well.. 

/ s we have already pointed out, this can be done throu^ modern research 
methods Simply by stating the issue very precisely in the form of hypotheses, by 
collecting systematic quantitative data, by submitting that data to statistical 
tests of Significance, and finally by objective Interpretation of the results. In 
other words, many assumptions about library procedures and operations, stated 
or unstated, debated or not debated are simply hypotheses awaiting investigation. 

As is so frequently the case m human affairs, assumptions are taken to 
be self-evidently true, but when tested empirically are as often found to be 
either not true, or only partially true. 

It w. uld be .seful to the Ubrary profession If many of these Issues were 
actually restated in the form of hypotheses. The Ust in Appendix E represents 
Ju»t a few of the many raised by the Cornell Team. ,t would not be appropriate 
to note Which individuals hold or do not hold any of these assumptions. Opimons 
may have changed durmg the period of Interest. Also, some of the issues may 
not I. recalled by the participants, since many of them were extracted by the 
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author. But it is appropriate to say that they were all, to one degree or another, 
generated by the Team. As such, they represent an excellent list of refearch 
questions awaiting investigation. They have, of course, no special theoretical 
framework. At best they aio merely a set of unconnected statem ;nts, unified 
only by their likely relevince to library operations. 

The hypotheses, then, were suggested by the planning Team discussions 
and by the assumptions and beUefs listed in their planning documents. They are 
deliberately not coordinated with those documents, since it is net within my 
scope to evaluate their content. But they may help to point the way toward 
establishing performance measures and decision criteria for CUL objectives 
and for other libraries as well. 

Many of the questions on library organization and management are the 
same ones asked in the literature of organizatior.? in general. We need only 
read some of that Uterature for many answers. For example, thero is no reason 
to assume that the human factors in )raries are different from those in business 
organizations. Some of these hypotheses may already have been tested even in 
our own literature. With two or three exceptions I have made no attempt to 
identity any of that literature. 

I have tried to state the hjTWtheses in a form which would facilitate their 
quantification and subsequent testing for statistical significance, though for 
actual testing they would require improved operationaiization and restatement 
in terms of the null hypothesis, ihey should be regarded as examples of how 
an assumption can be restated for testing. There are certainly other ways. 
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A few can be studied by collecting data from a single library; others uould 
require data from several libraries. Two or more vai tables are usually 
implied in a hypothesis. "User satisfaction" or "user perception" for example 
are dependent variables and can be quantified on a graduated scale. "Delivery" 
or the ratio of hits to misses, which thn Cornell Team states is their primary 
end product, is also a dependent variable. They are dependent on other more 
physical, independent variables -number of books in the library, distance from 
the catalog, number of filing errors-which are more easily measured. Statisti- 
cal analysis determines whether the independent variable has a significant 
effect on, or relationship to, the dependent variable. 

Much debate on the many issues of concern to Ubrarians. and much time, 
would be saved if these issues were s' binitted to testing in the manner suggested 
here. Too often, issues not systematically resolved will result in compromise 
statements, generalizations, or continued wj steful debate and no action. Issues 
systematically resolved could lead to the theory we need so badly. 

Though it is not within my charge to make recommendations concerning 
Cornell's effort, I do believe that each large university Ubrary should have a 
budgeted Office for Evaluation of Performance, the purpose of which would be 
the caroful attention to questions such as those raised here. 



V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Cornell University Libraries contracted with Ihe American Management 
Association, with a grant from the Council on Library Resource^ to guide them 
through a long-range planning project using the AMA's accumulated experience 
in an act ion -oriented process developed from experiments with executive groups 
and from empirical findings of management science. 

Cornell Libraries- overall goal through the process was to develop an 
effective and unified planning team, as well as a "truly Meaningful and effective- 
long-range plan. 

How the Planning Team was formed and how it functioned is of consider- 
able interest to those contemplating a similar project. Overcoming the 
difficulties encountered by the Cornell Team— primarily difficulties of working 
togetner— was a challenge and may serve as a precaution. 

Key features of the process are the two weeks spent in retreat in a rural 
quasi-academic setting away from normal duties during which the components of 
the process are intensely addressed, and the planning documents are fabricated. 

A major component of the planning process is the organizations mission 
statement. Cornell Libraries' mission, "To provide bibliographical, physical, 
and intellectual access to recorded knowledge and information. . . " may be 
useful as a general statement about library purpose, or as a well-stated 
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example of how one major library sees itself. More important is tb^ agreement, 
sometimes the discovery, of the mission. 

Other basic documents (Guiding Principles, Basic Policies, Continuing 
at. 1 Specific Objectives, Levels of Priority, Strategies and Structure of the 
Continuing Planning Process) are vital and provide enormous insight into the 
organization. The Team addressed itself to all the major components of AMA's 
process. Cornell Libraries' plamiing documents can be characterized by their 
considerable attention to the problems of collecting, organizing and delivering 
recorded information to the user. Among their important concepts were "useful 
contacts, " and "ratio of hits to misses. " 

A .survey of the Cornell Library staff administered at the end of the 
first year's effort showed that the staff was generally more favorably than 
unfavorably inclined toward the questions posed about the effort. Generally, 
they thought the Team was effective and unified, although the Team itself was 
divided evenly on most questions. The staff also thought that the planning docu- 
ments were good ones, would be effective guides for CUL over the next few 
years and would be of value to other libraries. They also agreed with the 
priorities of the documents. On the other hand, the staff disagreed, though not 
strongly, that the documents were meaningful. To most the decision making 
process was no clearer. Senior Assistant Librarians were most favorable 
compared to other ranks; Assistant Librarians, though the least favorable, were 
evenly divided. Non-admimstrators responded favorably more often than 
executives and administrators. There were no strong differences between 
the Public and Technical Services. 
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Practical questions concerning the process' applicability to other 
libraries arc siye of library, Interfacing with university objectives, ir prove- 
ments not otherwise attainable, and flexibility of the process. 

Internal reser\ations about the effectiveness and unity of the Cornell 
Team can be tempered with iho observation that the> got the first year s work 
done with a delinLtc plan for continuing the socond year. 

Teams as opposed to one-man planning, are necessary for large libraries 
with a complex orgamzational structure and a diverse program. 

Participative management, by all levels of the organization, though not 
emphasized m AMA's process became an important factor and force in Cornell 
Libraries' Team planning, Cornell Libraries' existing level of participative 
management, compared to that in industry and other libraries, and ittr. prognosis 
for improvement, gives reason to be optimistic. 

The Planning Teajii at its last meeting dissolved itself by providing for a 
smaller Plaiming Council which v ould continue the planning process, and thus 
resolving the very difficult question concerning executive decision making. 

The Team's considerable difficulty with the problems of formulating means 
for evaluating and measuring achievement of continuing and specific objectives 
points up the large gap in applied, systematic and quantitative research methods 
in university operations. Assumptions about many important library issues were 
extracted from the discussions and debate and were restated as examples of the 
kind of hypotheses which can be tested by data available in libraries. 
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ABSTRACT 

The need for long-range strategic planning has been identified as a 
high priority need in university libraries. Logic and experience suggest 
that few other effective management innovations are likely to be consum- 
mated in libraries until more adequate plans have been developed, yet 
efforts by libraries to date to engage in rational planning processes 
have proved relatively inadequate, and a new approach now aj^pears to 
be in order. The Cornell University Libraries, as a fairly typical large 
university library system with much concern and some experience in 
planning as a management technique, propose to retain the Arrerican 
Management Association's Center for Planning to guide them through a 
comprehensive planning effort. Through research and experimentation 
the Center for Planning has developed great expertise in this area and has 
already worked similarly with more than 150 other companies and organi- 
zations in both the public and private sectors. Cornell now seeks a grant 
of $27, 733 from the Council on Library Resources to enable it to en- 
gage the Center's services in this way during 1972 and to provide a 
report and evaluation on the exercise to the university library com- 
munity . 
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THE GENERAL SITUATION 

Increasing attention has been directed in recent years to the matter 
of long-range planning in universit^^ libraries, most of it in the nature of 
animadversions upon its shortcomings and jeremiads upon the plight in 
store for libraries that do not shore up their planning efforts. Some of 
this recent concern for plaiming has resulted simply from growing awareness 
on the part of the librarians of the in?»,dequacy of past planning efforts, but much 
also has clearly come out of the same fortiinate confluence of library and 
management sciences that has produced so many other recent innovations and 
improvements in the administration of libraries. 

It is important to note that today ^s concept of planning came into the 
general arena of management theory only a scant decade ago. Simple 
though it may sound, recognition of planning as "an impersonal organizational 
structure for determining future action" was not postulated until 1961.^ 
Planning, in this modern sense, was wrapped almost immediately into 
evolving congeries of general mancgemeul lechniques, anc word of its value 

quite promptly crossed the traditional disciplinary boundaries between 

2 

general and library administration. 

1. P.P. LeBreton and D.A. Henning, Planning Theory, (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1961). 

2. Robert E. Kemper, ^'Library Planning! The Challenge of Change, " 
pages 207-3 9 in Advances in Librarianship, Volume I, ed, by Melvin J» 
Voigt, (New York, Academic Press, 1970). 



A number of libraries put together crude long-range plane in the several 
subsequent years. ^ a full-fledged dissertation on library planning wafl 
underway within five years. ^ and within seven or eight years several 
large libraries had begun to codify and articulate their long-range 
objectives. 5 Before the decade was out. at least two research libraries 
had established planning offices within their administrative branches.^ 

Regrettably, although understandably this initial work toward long- 
range pUnning in libraries was primitive, tentative, and based upon 

1965 ' tZ tu ^""^"TrT/ Jo^^- tJniversitv Libraries. 1965- 1975. a Plan. Nashville 

.'l. ' '--^ry. 1966-1976. Report of a Plan-;;?^^ . c;,,,, 
Cambricge. 1966; The Long Ran.e Dovelo.ment Plan for the Pennsvlval^. 
S.ate Lmversity Libra r y S y stem. 1965-19S0. Unw.r,4fy ,v lo..! 

B Stuarf .^'kk^^' "'.t" °^ Oklahoma Libraries. - Norman. 1968; 
B Stuar -Stubbs and W.J. Watson. A Plan for Future Servi..., Vancouver 
Jniversity of British Columbia Library. 1969. ' 

4. Robert E Kemper. "Strategic Planning for Library Systems. " Unpub. 
dissertation. University of Washington. 1967. 

5. See as examples: University Lib rary System ObiectW.. , (London. 

^ZltV^VrT" KSU Libraries. 1971-75. " 

it? TT . ^9^^)' "Objectives." (Muncie. Ball 

fnd Ob "University Libraries: Statement of Goals 

•-^re^ent r"'f • ok"' ^'^^'^^^ State University Libraries, undated); 

LTbrary 1970)'.' ""^ " f'^°'°"to. University of Toronto 

6. Joint University Libraries and Cornell University Libraries. 
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fallacious or questionable ap«umptions, trac!i*:lon9, or metho<lolo<:^:e8 . 
Indeed it is not an exaggeral:on *:o s*a*e ^hc\t no sovnd, effective, lon^- 
rance library plan has as yet been cVvelopr-i a-^yv/here. In fairness to 
libraries, however, it must al^o be observed that these sanne weaknesses 
have to a greater or lesser decree characterised the modern planning efforts 
in a host of other industries a? v/ell, both in the public and private sectors. 
Despite its weaknesses therefore, the current level oi activity in this area 
may be seen as clear indication that there ?s indeed widespread need in the 
research library*- community for plann ng mechani^^ms of greater sophistication 
and utility than anything thuf* far developed , 

A landmark survey was made in 1970 of management problems in 
university libraries. The surveyor? v/ere the consulting firm of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, under contract to the Association of Research Libraries 
and funded by the Council o^. Library Resources. In their report, BAH 
rightly pointed, as the first of eight major problem area? in university 
library management, to: 

tho need for more comprehens've library planning and budgeting 
syste.ns, which, for the near and longer term, specify (1) the 
ro't and requirements of the library in relation to the academic 
program of the university; '2) the library's objectives and plans 
in support of academic programs; and (3) the library's resources 
(financial, personnel, and physical materials, facilitieb, and 
equipment) needed to imp'emcnt agreed upon plans. 

7. Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Problems in University Library 
Management, (Washington, D.C., Association of Research Libraries, 
1970). 



This report thus documents this matter as a high priority need on the 
national level, depervin? of tho attention of the be^t minds both within 
and outside of the academic library community. 

THE SITUATION AT CORNELL 

The Cornell University Libraries are a large library system, com- 
prising some 3.8 million volumes, diversified in strength and dedicated to 
serving the comprehensive and complex teaching and research programs 
of the University faculties. The collections have long sustained a growth 
rate approximating five percent. The Libraries maintain a staff of some 
six hundred employees, of whom, 125 are librarians, 260 are full-time 
assistants, and more than two hundred are part-time employees, who work in 
fifteen libraries spread upon the main campus at Ithaca, the Experiment 
Station at Geneva. New York, and the Vedical Center in Manhattan. They 
administer an annual budget in excess of $5.6 million, of which $3.5 million 
is payroll and $ 1.6 million is for the purchase of new material. In most 
respects their profile is similar to those of the other large libraries in 
the land. 

The Cornell University Libraries have long enjoyed a reputation for 
good management and service. Their collections are believed to be well 
selected, known to be well cataloged, and are obviously well housed. There 
is substantial strength, gre^t stability, and considerable consensus on 
service aspirations throughout the staff, which may fairly be further 
characterized as quite progressive, creative, and committed to a continuing 



quist for improvement* The climate for change is good* 

In addition to their well- experi'^nced conventional executive team, the 

Cornell University Libraries established in 1969 a new unit within their 

management framework uncer the direction of a Planning and Budg-^t 

Officer. Key duties of this new 5ta:f Office include: 

Responsibility for administrative planning and overall 
systems analysis; for program budget analysis; for develop- 
ment of long-range planning pro;ec*-ions; for design, develop- 
ment and application of measures for cost analysis; for determining 
l:brar\^ applications of modern management tools such as opera- 
tions research, input/output analysis, and co.^*- effectiveness 
a.nalysis . 

A man was drawn from industn/ to head this new unit, and since July 1, 1970, 
it has furnished much of the leadership in establishing advanced management 
techniques within the Cornell University Libraries. 

Recent innovations in the administration of the Cornell University 
Libraries have occurred on a varie':y of fronts. They have included 
mechanisms for gaining wider- ?pre?,d involvement in decision making; 
cost-effective computer utilization: strengthened programs of staff 
development and job identifica-tion. and of other personnel management 
techniques; market analyses; and experimentation in the application of 
advanced budget control systems. 

A constant and gnawing frustration in the way of implementing with 
assurance management innovations of whatever kind, however, has derived 
from the absence of a clearly identified and carefully defined and agreed upon 



Bet of goals and objectives- -in other words, a "long-ratige strategic plan." 
Although there has doubtless always been staff unanimity behind a general 
aspiration to "maximize library service to the Cornell community, so broad 
a statement is of little help in the development of a sophisticated input/output 
analysis mechanism or the meaningful redeployment of staff and reallocation 
of resources ov^er a more effective corpus of activities. 

It is the judgment of the ste.ff of the Cornell University Libraries that 
an urgently needed next step in the development of its own services^-as is 
doubtless true in every other university'- library- -is the determination 
of a strategic long-range pla.n and a program for its implementation. After 
studying several ways of gaining such a plan and program, Cornell has 
concluded that likely the most effective route to its accomplishment is to 
retain the services of the Center for Planning of the American Management 
Association to guide it through a rational pla,nning process. 

THE A\/LA'S CENTER FOR PLANNING 

The American Management Association's Center for Planning and 
Development is located in Hamilton, New York. Over recent years the 
staff of the Center has led some 150 corporations, agencies, and associations, 
public and private, through comprehensive planning processes very similar to 
those fell to be needed at Cornell and in other university libraries. Such 
diverse organizations as Montgomery Ward &t Co., Bristol-Myers Co., 
Pennsylvania State University, Griffiss Air Force Base. North Carolina 



state Department of Education, VcGra.^v-H:ll Publif^hing Co,, and the N 



York State Assembly have avail**-' themselves of the servicec of the Center 
for Planning. The Center has never before worked directly with a research 
library; however since it does not create plans but rather leads its clients* 
staffs through the creation of their own plans, neither Cornel! nor the Center 
staff view this as a deficiency. It has identified the strategies of planning 

that are generalizable to any organization, and it makes this expertise 

available to them. 

A proven pattern of service frequently purveyed by the AMA Center 

for Planning comprises four steps as follows! 

1) Preliminary Conference. At a preliminary conference of the Team 
Director (a member of the Center staff) and the chief executive of the 
client organization, the composition is determined of the six- to twelve-man 
executive team that will be directly involved in the planning process. 

The Director outlines the content and purposes of the planning process, 
reviews the organization's previous experience in planning, and obtains 
existing plans and pertinen*^ backgrounc' information on the client organization. 
They also identify requisite preliminary work assignments that will facilitate 
progress at subsequent s':agcs in the pla.nning effort. 

2) First Five-Day Plann><^ Session. The executive team of the client 
organization then spends five cays in retreat at the Center's educational 
facility, v/here in addition to ^hc Center s staff an array of sophisticated 
training hardv/are and softv/arc is also available. The objectives of this 
week are to: 

a) agree upon a definition of the organization's purposes, the nolicies 
which will guide its future profrror=^3, its organization and manpower resources, 
and its fundamental characteris'iics: 

b) analyze existing resources and identify strong areas that should be 
exploited and weak areas that ^ho\:ld be strengthened^; 

c) establish tentative objectives for the long-term continuing development 
of the organization, and specific targets to be reached during ^he planning 
period; 

d) determine the k:nd« of additional information that v/ill be needed about 
specific aspects of the organization's enterprise to evaluate possible courses 

of action; 



e) assign specific data- gathering tasks to members o{ the team and 
realistic due dates for assembling these data. 

3) Inter session for Data G?>thering. An intersession of from two to 
six months is then spent accumulatincj the data determined during the first 
retreat to be essential to the continuation of the planning Drocess. Although 

the intersession is kept as short as possible in order to conserve the momentum 
of the process, it is essential that all necessary input data be converted into, 
and presented in, a meaningful form before the second session begins • Inptit 
data are submitted to the Team Director who processes them through aporooriate 
computer analysis to (a) determine the dynamic characteristics of the organi- 
zation; (b) evaluate feasibility of preliminary objectives in view of conditions, 
outlook, and trends in the environment; and (c) organize the data for quick, 
pertinent reference during the final planning phase. 

4) Second Five- Day Session^ The executive team then repairs again to 
the Center for a second five-c^-y session, ready now to: 

a) define planning ''gaps "--the difference between where the organization 
going and where it wa.nts to go: 

b) modify preliminary objectives; 

c) analyze alternative cov.rses of action; 

d) break down strategic courses into specific action assignments, 
listing exact standards of performance and estimated times of completion; 

e) design specifications for supplemental planning efforts to be carried 
out in subordinate units of the organization; 

f) agree on the timing, degree of detail and format in which planning 
decisions will be communicated by top management to other areas of the 
organization; 

g) develop a guide for continuing planning. 

Upon completion of this particular regimen made available by the Center 
for Planning, the client organization's executive team should have developed 
a set of skills necessary for contim:ed effective planning: a working plan 
including both short* and long-term objectives and strategies for achievement; 
an action plan with assignments and deadlines; a system that insures control 
and continued vitality to the planning process; an explicit procedure for 
regularly revising and up-dating the plan on an established schedule; and a 
base upon which additional management techniques may be meaningfully 



structured. 



THE PROPOSITION 

The Cornell University Libraries therefore propose a three-way part- 
nership of themselves, the AVlA's Center for Planning, ? ' .unci! on 

Library Resources to attempt to develop a socially useful product in the form 
of a truly meaningful and effective long-range strategic plan for a university 
library. Cornell would invest the requisite time and energy of itn staff--a staff 
that is recognized nationally as a good staff, dynamic, progressive, and in a 
posture both to effect, and to be affected by, innovation. The AMA's Center 
for Plann:ng would invest of its substantial expertise, doubtless the most 
extensive ever accvimulated anywhere, to guide the Cornell University Libraries 
through a planning process found from its long experience to be most appropriate 
to their needs, and, by extension, to the needs of the university library community 
The Council on Library Resources v/ould invest the capital, amounting to 
some $27, 733, necessary to bring this process to its most promising conclusion. 

The purpose of this effort would be to bring the best possible combination 
of circumstances and resources to bear upon the need for long-range planning 
in university libraries, to learn if a research library can undei optimum 
conditions indeed accomplish a long-range plan, and if so what its nature and 
impact upon library services and operations can be. If it proves to be a 
successful and beneficial exercise, either the total experience or its most 
useful components can presumably be reproduced elsewhere. The true 
beneficiaries therefore extend beyond the Cornell University Libraries to the 



vnlversity library establishment generally and even moreso to the user 
c- iv ties they serve. 

The specific program for action envisioned in this proposal would be 
spread over a calendar year. It calls for twelve days of services from the 
AMA's Center for Planning -- the two five-cay sessions described above and 
two other days, one at the outset of the project and one at midpoint during 
which Center personnel would visit Ithaca and conduct appropriate seminars 
on planning not only for the executive team but for the entire academic staff 
of the Cornell University Libraries. This program also calls for the retention 
of an experienced library manager from somewhere other than Cornell to 
sit in on the entire process from the preliminary conference to 
the point where continued planning becom.es integrated operationally into 
the Cornell library managem.ent- -to serve as a rapporteur to the profession- 
at-large. This impartial observer, possibly a doctoral candidate in the 
Syracuse University library school, would devote half-time for one year to 
observing, recording, evaluating, summarizing, and eventually reporting 
the process to the largei- library- community for whatever value it can serve 
there. A final step in the process would be the preparation, by a member 
of the Cornell University Libraries staff, of another report to the profession 
three years after completion of the project, documenting its impact upon 
the Ithaca library scene. 

The Cornell University Libraries and the AMA's Center for Planning 
stand ready to enter into this partnership. They seek now the participation 
of the Council on Library Resources. 



BUDGET 



Services of the American Management Association 

Two one -day seminars for CUL staff 
Two five-day retreats for exec, team 



$ 2,000 
10, 000 

12, 000 



Per diem for 10 m.embers of CUL exec, team 
during 10 days at Center for Planning 



3, 500 



Rapporteur (one-half time, one year) 
Stipend 
Fringes 

Perj diem during 10 days at Center 
Other travel 
Clerical help 
Supplies and Expenses 



6,000 
980 
350 
300 
500 
300 

8,430 



Overhead (at 58.5 percent of salary) 



3, 803 



$27, 733 
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APPENDIX B 
AMA DOCUMENTS 

1. Center for Planning and Implementation. , . offering a proven process to 

assure long-term growth. 

2. Team Planning Process Program Schedule. 
,3. Planning Process Contom. 

]. A Planning Glossary. 

5. Corporate Planning Glossary. 

G. Internal and External Forres. 

7. Outline of th«* Firsi Week of the Planning Process. 
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Pamphlet 

CENTER FOR PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 
, Offering A Proven Process to Assure Long-Term Growth 

American Management Association 



Material is found in the pocket on the inside of the back cover. 



TEAM plamtit:;g process program aijd schedule 



Phase ^1^ Pre-Proces'^ 

Meet team and review program 
Identify team ejqpectations 

Review history and status of the organization's planning efforts 
Review planning process information needs 

Assign responsibilities for gathering and analyzing data for 
appraisal of current status. 



Phase #2j First ^ Days, In-Process 

A. Develop a Planning Base - assess present position, 
results and performance 



Internal Analysis 



Financial and operating performance 

Business Classes 

Products/Services 

Major units/Functions 

Resources and their allocation 

Organization 

Management approach, style 

and effectiveness 
Current strategic game plan 
Key result areas 



Draw Conclusions 
Progress relating to plan 
St rengths/Weakne sse s 
Problems /Nee Is 
Opportunities 

Develop potential for corporate 
improvement 



External Analysis 



Industry structure 

Envi ronmental trends / developme nt s 

Economic 

Social 

Technical 

Competitive 

Etc'. 



Draw Conclusions - 

Develop assumptions about economic 
social, political, technical 
and compet--,tive trends and 
development as they affect 
"Demand" for the companies' 
products 8nd services 
Impact on company 

a) thret-ts/problems 

b) opportunities 
Indicated company action or 
response 



B. Develop a Broad Framework of Guidelines 

Organizational purposes or mission 
Policies 

Beliefs or creed 

Objectives - Continuing and specific 



C. Develop the Planning Gaps 

Present the planning gap concept 

Develop a base line or forecast 

Develop gaps for the principle objectives 

D* Develop Strategies to Close the Planning Gap 

Develop programs and plans to attain objectives 

Develop several detailed action plans to support programs 

E. Prepare for work during Intersession Period 

Identify additional planning data to be obtained 

Make appropriate work assignments with respect to objectives, 

programs and action p].ans 

Assign responsibili : ' and due dates for completion of above. 

Phase #3? Intersession Period (2-3 months) 

Director meets with team at their location to review progress, 
maintain momentum, provide assistance, and prepare for the second 
week. 

Phase #h. Second 5 Pays, In-Process 

Review intersession assignments 
Confirm objectives and other guidelines 

Confirm strategic program approaches to close planning gaps 
Review and validate specific action plans 
Translate action plans into resource requirements 
Test against resource capability 

Revise objectives and programs consistent with resource 

capabilities - bring system into balance 
Develop table of contents for written plan 
Develop a written plan 

Develop a planning guide for future planning 
Define organization's approach to planning 
Establish top management responsibility for planning 

Agree on organizational realignments needed for implementation of 
this plan 

Develop approach, procedure and timetable for continuing planning 
Develop appropriate linkages to short-range planning, budgeting, 
and control 

Develop program for carrying out planning effort at lower level 

in the organization 
Develop concepts and procedures for review and evaluation of 

progress relative to plan - control 
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Phase #3> Post-Process; 3 to 6 months after Phase #U 

Review - Review corporate progress in introducing 
the planning bases throughout the organization 
Review - Action plan progress 
Provide assistance, as necessary 
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PLANNiri G P ROCESS COriTE NT 



DEVELOPMENT OF PLANNING BASE 

A. Intern;^] Businps^ Ancilysis - Self assessment process to dctemine 
the econo-.ic ncaltn, capabilities and potential of the organization 
with an orie*ntation to improvement and results. 

!• BuoinecG Clnsr.es - The sub-businesses within the organi- 
zation arialyzod by custoner, by product line, by markets, 
by channel of distribution and by organizational components. 

2. !^^PJi±i2}2. _Fi^^-n(T:al S Ovev ating Perforrigyice - Historical 
analysis of key financial and operating data, including key 
measurements of performance and ratios, shov/ing overall 
organizational performance. 

3. Resou.vces - Those tangible and intangible things, such as 
money, managerial competence and facilities, that a company 
uses in the conduct of its business and the achievenent of 
its objectives. 

4. Orqcm izatioyi - Structure, communication lines, coordination 
of activities, depth, and a guideline for planning imple- 
mentation . 

5. Cuvreni Strat^^pic Gone Pla n - identify key Strategies 
currently used to achieve profitable growth and development - 
include reliance on market development, product developrjent , 
diversification, acquisition, integration and the pattern 

of growth and momentum. 

^» Result Avcas - Areas of performemce which are judged 

to be most critical to the long-term success of the business, 
such as profits, growth, productivity, innovation, etc. 

7. Strengths - Characteristics or resources of the organization 
. which provide a definite competitive advantage. May imply 

an opportunity for exploitation beyond the present level of 
use. 

8. Weaknecces - Characteristics or deficiencies of the organi- 
zation which result in a present or potential competitive 
disadvantage. May imply a threat or possible further loss 
of competitive position. 

9. Op porUmi tien/Prob lens - Specific areas substantially within 
the control of the organization that offer possibilities for 
progress and improvement in the direction desired by manage- 
ment. 
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PLANNING PROCESS CONTENT 



10, Mgymq^'r-rnt Values gyid Stule - identify and evaluate 
top oxGcutivc stylo, approach and method of memago- 
inent, values, aspirations and philosophies. 

B. External Analysis - To identify and interpret current and emerging 
trends \;ith a product/cust07?.er/market er^phasis. To search for 
opportunities that match your capal^ilities . 

1. InduGtri^ Str n'tvre - Including profiteibility , markets, 
products, pricing, margins, costs, economics of scale, 
integration patterns, growth trends and patterns, 
barrier^3 to entr^', critical functions, government re- 
strictions , controls , and constraints • 

2. Environmental Tvendfi and Develovrcnts - Identification 
and evaluation of significant trends and developments 
in the econoraic, social, political, technological and 
competitive environments which could have c^n impact on 
the enterprise and over which the organization has little 
or no control. 

^* Canpeiitors - The analysis of the number, size, location, 
strategies, and strengths and weaknesses of your major 
competitors . 

4. Envi ronrnental Ovvovtuni ties/Fvoh lerrs - Specific areas 
outside the organization that (a) offer possibilities 

for favorable exploitation leading to progress or improve- 
ment in the directions desired by management or (b) pose 
significant problems and/or threats to the future growth 
and profitability of the enterprise. 

5. Envirownen t_ al Assvrtotions - The development a frame- 
work of assumptions or "givens" concerning the future — 
basic to the development of enterprise plans. 



W. DEVELOP BROAD AND SPECIFIC GUIDELINES FOR ACTION 

A. Basic Purpose (Mission) - Broadest and most comprehensive statement 
of purpo£;e which defines the nature of the business, and/or the 
function which the enterprise intends to perform within the economy. 
(Often referred to as Mission) . The statement provides a focus for 
tho allocation of the resources of the organization. 
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Bas i c Gui de 1 i n^s - General statomonts or understandings which 
guide ana channol the thinking, decisions and actions of manage- 
ment tov;ard tlic achievonont of organizational objectives. (Often 
referred to as Policies) . 

€• Basic Objectives - Qualitative or quantitative statements of 

continuing intent of the organization v;hich describe v;hat results 
the enterprise wants to achieve and what it v;ants to become. 

D. Specific Object-ives - Explicit quantitative statements, consistent 
with continuing o!)jectives which specify the results to be achieved 
at a definite point in time and can be measured in terms of 
accomplishment. 



HI. DEVELOP THE BROADLY STATED MEANS (STRATEGIES) OF DEPLOYING RESOURCES TO 
ATTAIN ORGAN.ZATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

A. Identification and evaluation of key operating and financial data. 

B. Reappraise environment forecasts and their impact on the enterprise. 

C. Test the objectives for validity and feasibility. 

D. Develop the base line momentum of the organization for each of the 
key objectives . 

E. Develop the planning gaps - the differences between the organi- 
zation's agreed base line for each of the key objectives and the 
objective itself. 



IV. PROGRAMS - The breakdown of the major strategy manageable areas of 

activity. Each program !s supported by an analysis of its contribution 
to the objective and the resources required for its implementation. 
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PLANNING PROCESS CONTENT 



A. Selection Cr i teri a - Cost/benefit, compatabili ty , capability, 
risk, timing, etc. 



B, Trade-Off Study 



C. Act ion Steps - Required to implement programs including cost/ 
benefit evaluation, a due date, and the responsible individual 
for completing each step. 



V. PLANNING PROCEDURES - Outline of how the steps involved in strategic 
planning will be incorporated Into the overall activities of the 
organizat-on and how the implementation of the plan will be reviewed 
and control led. 



A. Agree on organizational responsibility realignment needed for 
implementation of plan. 



B. Develop appropriate linkage to short-range planning and 
control . 



C. Develop concepts and procedures for review and progress re- 
lative to plan (control) . 



D. Develop program for carryii.. out planning effort at lower levels 
in the organization. 



E. 



Develop approach, procedure and timetable for continuing planning. 



A PLANNING GLOSSARY 



Mission 

Internal Analysis 
External Analysis 
Objectives 

Intersession Assignments 

Priorities 

Strategies 

Programs 

Planning Schedule 



MISSION 



The broadest, most coirpreh^nsive statement that can be rade about central 
or continuina purpose. The chief function or responsibility of an organization 
which justifies continuino support of the ot^aanization by society and\/hich 
provides initial direction for the ranagen^ent or adirinistration of the 
organization. The purpose of the missib.n statenent is to provide a focus for 
the resources of the organization. 



INTERNAL ANALYSIS 

A catalog of factors which collectively describe the nature of the insti- 
tuion, its CT^ability and lir,itations; this analysis is to be restricted to 
those factors which are within the control of the institution and whi..h play 
a significant role in determining the most appropriate course of action for 
the institution. 

Topics to be considered, arong others, will include: 
Organization 
Beliefs 

Basic Policies 

Characteristics 

Functions 

Resources 

Strengths 

Weaknesses 

EXTERNAL ANALYSIS 

A catalog and anlysis of those factors, outside of the control of the 
organization, which serve as constraints or whose interaction with the 
organization deterrine the appropriate behavior nodes for the organization. 

For each of the critical factors identified the team will rnake explicit 
assumptions describing expected trends in each of^hese areas for the planninc 
period. While these factors are beyond the control of the organization there' 
should be a common understanding of the trends, rate of chance and kinc of 
change anticipated in each of the areas. This will insure that all plans 
will be based on the same assumptions about the future. 



OBJECTIVES 

Statements of desired results or ends to be achieved. Objectives should 
be stated in quantitative terms or in a manner which specifies the means for 
evaluation. Objectives may be short or long range, tire related or continuing 
in nature, depending on their place in the hierarchy of objectives. 

Objectives or ends should be clearly differentiated from the means to 
be employed to achieve the desired results. 
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INTERSESSION ASSIGNMENTS 

Assignments are to be made to Insure that adequate data will be available 
to intelligently proceed with developing ^i^d evaluating strategies to implement 
each specific objective. 

1. Suggested assignments: 

a. Historical performance data to form a basis for base line pro- 
jections. Should be develooed for key result areas, critical 
environmental factors and objectives. 

b. Cost data for probable critical expense items required develop 
cost/benefit analysis for alternative means of achieving 
objectives. 

2. Develop a list of data required to perform overall evaluation or 
organizational performctnce in relation to mission or other criteria 
of performance. 



PRIORHIES 

Objectives must be ranked in order of priority in order to make appropriate 
allocations of resources. 

Priority decisions should be made based on the team judgment of the relative 
iirportance of objectives when considered in relation to significant criteria. 

Frequently used criteria are: 

1. Sense of urgency. 

2. Cost of implementation. 

3. Probability of success. 

4. Long-term benefit vs. short-term. 

5. Public demands. 



STRATEGIES 

Statements of the means which will be employed to achiave the results 
specified in the objectives. 

Strategizing c *fers the greatest opportunity for creativity. Several 
alternatives should be developed and evaluated in a cost/benefit analysis 
before a final strategic decision is made. 



P ROGRAMS 

• Specific results, the responsibility for which has been delegated to a 
particular person and a mutually acceptable target date has been agreed upon. 
The sum of all p rograms will equal the results anticipated in the specific 
Objectives. 




PLANNING SCHEDULE 

The schedule of events and required target dates necessary to insure that 
systematic, formal strategic planning will become an organizational "way of life," 
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BELIEFS 



Statement of the organizational ohilosophy regarding matters 
of "belief," and/or the code of ethics whicn governs the actions 
of the organizations. 



MISSION 

Bi'oadest and most comprehensive statement of purpose which 
defines the nature of the business, and/or the function which the 
enterprise intends to perform within the economy. 



BASIC POLICIES 

General statements or understandings which guide and channel 
the thinking, decisions and actions of management toward the achieve* 
ment of organizational objectives. 



PERSONALITY PROFILE 

The unique collective personality of an organization corresponding 
to an individual personality. 



RESOURCES 

Those tangible and Intangible things, such as money, managerial 
competence and facilities, that a company uses in the conduct of its 
business and the achievement of Its objectives* 



STANDARD BUSINESS CLASSIFICATIONS 

The sub-business within th#i local organization analyzed by 
customer, by product line, by markets, by channel of distribution 
and by organizational components* 



INTERNAL BUSINESS ANALYSIS 

Historical analysis of financial and operating data, including 
key measurements of performance and ratios, showing overall organ i- 
zat i ona 1 pe rf o rmance • 
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ENV I RONHENT/ASSUMPT I QNS 

The monitoring, evaluation and deveiopnent of assumptions 
concerning those factors In the socio-economic, political, techno- 
logical, and competitive environment which could have an Impact on 
the enterprise, and over which the organization has little or no 
control • 



COMPETITORS 

The analysis of strengths and weaknesses of your competition. 
STRENGTHS 

Characteristics or resources or the organization whTch provide 
a definite competitive advantage* May imply an opportunity for 
exploitation beyond the present level of use. 



WEAKNESSES 

Characteristics or deficiencies of the organization which result 
In a present or potential competitive disadvantage. May imply a 
threat or possible further loss of competitive position. 



KEY RESULT AREAS 

Areas of performance which are Judged to be most critical to the 
long-term succe^^s of the business, such as profits, growth, productivity. 
Innovation, etc. 



OPPORTUNITIES 

Specific areas within and/or outside the organization that offer 
possibilities for favorable exploitation leading to short-term progress 
or Improvement In the directions desired by management. 



CONTINUING OBJECTIVES 

Qualitative or quantitative statements of continuing Intent of the 
organization which describe what results the enterprise wants to achieve 
and what It wants to become. 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

Explicit quantitative statements, consistent with continuing objectfves 
which specify the results to be achieved at a definite point In time and 
can be measured In terms of accomplishment. 



PLANNING INPUT ASSIGNMENTS 



Quantitative information required to examine and evaluate operating 
and financial trends In the key result areas, appraise external environ- 
mental trends, test objectives for validity and feasibility, measure and 
allocate resources, and lastly test strategies, programs and action plans. 



DATA ANALYSIS 

Historical analysis of key financial and operating data, including 
key measurenents of performance and ratios, showing overall organizational 
performance; and the analysis of the external environmental trends and 
developments affecting the organization. 



PLANNING GAPS 

The differences between the organization's agreed to momentum line 
(or base line) for each of the organization's specific objectives and 
the specific objective Itself. 



STRATEGIES 

The broadly stated means of deploying resources to attain organiza- 
tional object Ives. 



PROGRAHS 

The breakdown of a major strategy Into manageable areas of activity. 
Each strategic program Is supported by an analysis of Its contribution 
to the objective, and the resources rtqulred for Its Implementation. 



ACTION ASSIGNMENTS 

The outline of key action steps required to Implement a strategic 
program, Including a due date and the responsible individual for completing 
each step. 



PLANNING PROCEDURES 

The outline of how the steps involved In strategic planning will be 
incorporated Into the overall activities of the organization and how the 
Implementation of the strategic plan will be reviewed and controlled. 



TIME SCHEDULE 

A calendar of due dates and responsibilities for following the 
planning procedure throughout the year. 
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Schedule 4 

INTERNAL AND KXTER^VAL FORCES ^0*^ 

Planning for the future begins with a realistic understanding cf existing 
conditions. Along with an analysis of the financial, marketing and production 
data. It is necessary to evaluate other factors which can affect the future 
course of the business sucn as the corporation's r»ission, beliefs, and basic 
policies as veil as its strenr,ths and weaknesses. An understanding of external 
forces which affect the business is also necessary. To facilitate the first week's 
planning sciiedule, each Leara member is requested to note his thoughts in connection 
vlth the following: 

!• Mission (Definition — Broadest and most comprehensive statement of the purpose 
of the business). (See schedule 4, *pagc 1) 



2. Beliefs (Definition — The code of ethics which governs the business), 
(See schedule A, pap.c 2) 



3. Basic Policies (Pefinitiou — General statements which guide the thinking, 

decisions and acLions of management tov/ard the achievement of objectives) 
(See schedule A, page 3) 



4. Strengths (Definition — Characcerisitcs of the organization which provide a 

competitive advantage and which pay imply an opportunity for exploitation), 
(See schedule A, payc ^0 



5. Weaknesses (Defintion — Deficiencies of the organization which iray result in 
a competitive disadvantage). (See schedule A, page 3) 



6. Competitors — list competitors and their strengths and v/eaknesses. 



7. Environnent (Definition — Those socio-economic , political, technological , 
and competitive factors which could have an ir.pact on the enterprise and 
over which it has little or no control). 



Use the above sheet to Jot down your notes in connection with each of the 
above and bring to the first planning session. 
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Schedule h 



MTSSIO^P 



DefinHions . A statement as to vrhat business you are in and want to be in 
during your plcinning period. 



Tmportance in VlanvAr:^ . Tl^ie Mission is the keystone on which your planning 
structure is Luilt. It doer three things: 

1. Establishes parar.eters around your planning. 

2. Provides focus to your planning. By directing your resources into 
an agreed channel of activity, diffusion of effort will be rainimized, 

3. Unifies the :-!anap;eT.ent . It is essential in planning that all key 
team incp-.ters are comnittcd to the sanie direction and all pull together. 

Relations-^lp of yirslon to the O/erall Plan . In establishing and periodically 
reviewing a pl£.n, the mission staterr.ent is often modified. The type of 
business rr.ay change or, rore often, the mission vail be broadened or narrowed. 
This happens through the follov:ing: 

1. Internal analysis of the organisation's strengths and weaknesses and 
history of perforr-ance may indicate that resources are either under 
or over utilized against the mission, 

2. External analysis rcay indicate that, vrith the stated mission, oppor- 
tunities are not being fully exploited or, on the other hand, do not 
exist. 

3. Desired objectives r.ay require strategies excluded by the mission, 
necessitating a change either in .the objecti'"e or the mission. For 
example, a grovrlh objiective depending on a i^trategy for entering a 
new market excluded by the mission. 



Example of 
Missi on 

To be a leader in the design, developT.ent , production ana marketing of selected 
quality, electronic corponents for industrial and milit:-ry uses. 



ERIC 
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BELIEFS 



Definition 

Belief : Stateir.ent of the corporate philosophy regarding matters of 

"belief*", and/or the code of ethics v:hich governs corporate 
actions . 



Characteristics 

1. Must represent true conviction of the management, otherwise statement 
becomes an empty gesture. 

2. Should not be concerned with profits, ROI or nature of the business, 
but only v;ith the attitude of the organization tov;ard the people 
with whom it deals and the community in v/hich it resides. 



Inportance in Planning; 

1, Provides a broad perspective of the business. Acts as a reminder 
for manageT:ent that vhile concern for profits and groi^rth in planning 
are necessary, it is also necessary to consider the organization 

as a potent: ^?.l instr^JLr.ent for brin^ins about the betterment cf 
society and the individual. 

2. Sets as a broad policy which no phase of planning can violate. 



Example of 
Beliefs 



To develop the respect of and balance that interests of our customers, employe 
shareholders, supplies, and the community in an atmosphere of integrity. 
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Def inj tion - 'I'ineral statements or understands nr;s which c^ide and channel 
the thln':ir;"., deci.-.ior.G and actions of rr.anaf^CTient to:." ird tiiC 
achieve:' -nt of orr:ani::ational objectives. The ultimate 
authority for policies resides in the CEO and the Board of 
Director- r.. 

Diffic\3lties 

Because of the subject ratter of a policy, it is often confused with objectiver 
or strate£;ies. Tney nr-^ i\indar.entaHy different, e.g.: 

Policy vs Gnic-^:v"- . Policies, particularly liir.itins policies, er.tablish 
an arbltr^^ry ilr.i:. ich cannot be exceeded :;ithout an adjninistration 
response, e.g., if your policy is ''No more than 2Cr/o of sales from one 
account," sales orders in excess of the figure will not be accepted. 
If the above policy ^.:ere stated as an objective, however, it could be 
violated and one vouM simply strategize to reform the desired market 
balance. 

2. Policy vs Straterr/ . The total policy structure is strategic in nature 
since it 3'erairer cr prohibits certain types of strategic action. 
However, the policies themselves should not be looked upon as strategies 
but only as guiding or limiting statements ;7hich must be considered 
when strategic deployment of resources are later decided. 

Tm)0'*^tance in P"* s.nn'^ 

A veil structured ;rritten set of policies will: 
!• Help sharpen and better define your mission 

Avoid the need for r 'iking the same decision over and over again 

3. Insure that strategic efforts are not being wasted in areas not acceptable 
to the mianagerr.ent . 

lYovides measurable parameters for certain critical performance areas, 
which cannot be exceeded vdthout triggering a managerial response. 

Examples of 
Policies 

3. Will not sell to Government. 

?. Capital invoGtments v;ill be evaluated on a discounted cash flow basis. 

3* Short terms investrrnts will be r.ade with surplus cash at the highest 
rate of return v;hilc insuring the security of the principle. 

h. Kanarroment v;ill develop and m.aintain short (l year) and long term (3-5 
years) plans. 
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Limit the number of policies of the Com.pany in order to encourage 
individual initiative and judgment. 



H 111 I- t\ I V/ M il 



ill #i n M u L III L n I 



H O O U i/ 



K I I U II 




Examples of 
Strenrths 
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1. 
2. 

3. 
h. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

13- 
Ih. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
2U. 

25. 
26. 

27. 



National Sales and Distribution System 

Sales and Service Image 

Quality Product Reputation 

Corporate Citizen Iir^age 

Broad Product Ease 

Pricing Leverage 

Labor Relations Climate 

Excess Capacity 

Plant Facilities 

Labor Costs 

Quality Control 

Purchasing 

Production Control System 
Large skilled labor pool 
Simplicity of Process 
Financial Resources 
Financial Control Systems 
Credit Ma.nagen:ent 
Investment Methods 
Financial Cor:mnnity Relations 
Patent Position 
Results oriented R and D 

R & D/:':anufa2turin~/var>etin5 Coordination 
Cost/Eenefit of R and D 
Standards of Performance 
Personnel Development 

Personnel and Financial functions supportive to management 
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Examples of Schedule k 

V/eaknecses 



1# In natural grovrth market. 

2, Lack of backup per.-^onnel. 

3. Rapid expansion program (usual gro\^h problems). 
Lack of adequate training program (manufacturing). 

5. Lack of machine maintenance program. 

6. Lack of vatcr (Plant A). 

?• Excessive proportion of old equipment (Plant A), 

8. Lack of a confirmed cost system and standards. 

9. Lack of adequate siiTiple facilities and control. 

10. Lack of quality labor potential. 

11. Lack of optimiim grading standards. 

12. Excessive rework and rehandling. 

13. High turnover of personnel. 
lU. Consistency of yield. 

15. Lack of control - contact manufacturing. 

16. Accurate productivity st.findards - re-evaluated. 

17. Inability of corporation to make timely decisions. 

18. Long-term machinery commitments have possibility of obsolescence. 
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OUTLINE OF THE FIRST WEEK OF THE PLANNING PROCESS 



Monday 

— Introduction to the Team Planning Process 
— Review personality/organizational profile 
— Develop mission 

— Develop beliefs, or code of ethics 
— Develop basic policies 



Tuesday 

— Review and define strengths and weaknesses 
— Review and define key result areas 
— Review operating performance trends 

— Establish business classes (components of the business) and 

impact on the system 
— Discuss problem areas, challenges and opportunities 



Wednesday 

— Establish environmental factors; make assumptions based on 
these factors 

— Discuss and determine overall quantitative objectives 
— Evaluate objectives — in light of planning base previously 
established 

— Refine objectives and arrange by priority 

— Determine qualitative objectives; refine, and arrange by priority 
— Review applicable historical data 

— Determine base lines for major quantitative objectives 
— Resolve/Clarify major gaps — base line vs. objective 



Thursday 

— Study typical strategies/programs for major objectives. 

These examples are reviewed, and groundwork is laid for preparing 
strategics/programs to fit objectives previously determined by 
team. 

— Action plans for one or more of the above typical programs 
are studied in detail to provide basis for team's preparation 
of action plans for their programs 

— Methods for validating objectives are discussed. Typical 
examples are reviewed. Data requirements to verify Team's 
objectives arc determined. A schedule indicating data gathering 
and validation is determined. 



OUTLINE OF THL FIRST WEEK OF THE PLANiNING PROCESS, Continued 
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Friday 

— General review of work accomplished thus far 

— List of all work to be accomplished prior to second week — 

assign responsibilities 
— Review schedule for the second week of the Team Planning 

Process 



Tentative Inters^ssion Assignments 
— Validate obj ect ives 

— Identify strategies/programs for all quantitative and qualitative 
objectives 

— Document strategies/programs for quantitative objectives on 
cost/benefit basis, considering impact on all objectives. 
(Documentation includes people, money, and material/facilities 
costs) 

— Estimate cost and write action plans for each qualitative 
objective. (Determine costs in terms of people, money and 
material/facilities) 



APPENDIX C 
DOCUMENTS OF THE PLANNING EFFORT 

i. Whut \Vc Want to Get from the Planning Process. 

Strengths. 

3. WcaivHOsses. 

i. Envi ronmcnt /Assumptions. 

3. Ki^v Strengths. 

6, Key Weaknesses. 

7. Challenges/Opportunities. 
H. Crucial Problem Areas_ 
J). Key Result Areas. 

10. Competition/Competitors . 

11. Environmental Analyses. 

12. Stalon^enl of Mission. (Basic Document) 

13. Guiding Principles. (Basic Document) 

14. Basic Polic ies. (Basic Document) 

15. Continuing Objectives. (Basic Document) (Not included) • 
K). Continuing and Specific Objectives. (Basic Document) 

17. Levels ot Priority. (Basic Document) 

18. Strategies (Not included). (Basic Document) 

19. Referrals by Name, Not Including Priority Levels (Not included). 
(Basic Dv'i'ument) 



Structure and Technique for a Continuing Planning Process at Cornell 

University Libraries. (Basic Do. ument) 
Things to do. 
Take Home Tasks. 
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Fabruary 14, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
What We Want to Get From the Planning Process 

1. Develop concept of a team. 

2. Anticipatory crisis orientation. 

(a) Problern prevention attitude and results. 

3. Consensus on mission and objectives and strategies. 

4. Clarification of the decision-making process. 

5. '*A plan" — that is numerically measurable. 

6. Establishment of priorities. 

7. Adequate ''measurable units" fo*" a library system. 

8. Definition of "myths" and possible "fallacies". 

9. Rational structure for day-to-day operating decisions. 

10. Conceptualize/Rationalize a 3-level plan. 

(a; 20 years out 

(b) 8 years out 

(c) 1 to 3 years out 

11. Development of human resource skills. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

Strengths 
Draft n (With duplication deleted) 



Characteristics or resources of the organization which provide a 
definite advantage. May imply an opportunity for exploitation beyond 
the present level of use. 



Comments from some team members submitted prior to the first 
week's session. 



.ERIC 



1. Size, tradition, image, quality of staff. 

2. Youth of the collection. 

3. Recency of catalogs. 

4. Quite good plant. 

5. High reputation. 

6. Credibility among faculty. 

7. Credibility within administration. 

8. Operating manuals 

9. Geographical location. 

10. Allegiance of staff. 

11. Prido. 

12. High performance standards. 

13. ''Open" management. 

14. Sensitivity to faculty needs. 

15. Solid middle management. 

16. Satisfactory funding. 

17. Reasonable administration in university. 



COiU\J0i.L UNi Vi::i;SiTY I^liU^AKiKS 



Strengths (Continued) 

ib. Staff is conscientious. 

1^. Excellent basic book collection. 

A/ 

20. ?^otablo special collections. 

2 1, Capable and loyal staff in most key positions. 

22. Good supply of well-educated help. 

23. New promotion plan for librarians. 

24. Executive staff abreast of new developments and open for 
sviggostions. 

2 5. Established channels of communication. 

26. Managers on the Department levels that are able to operate 
without strong top- management guidance. 

27* Librarians who are 'yoxiiig, imaginative and not tied strongly to 
history. 

28. Director nationally known. 

29. ocholarly professional perr^onnel. 

30. Library centrjJly located. 

31. Faculty library minded. 

32. Cornell prestigious university. 

33. Almost all staff members involved in decision making. 

34. International staff coriposotion. 

35. Library policy of promotion from within. 

36. Training programs for staff members. 



CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Strengths (Continued) 



37. University and Library policy on taking courses at University. 

38. University degree program, 

39. Alumni interest in Library. 

40. Strong professional staff in terms of both local responsibility 
and national leadership. 

41. Competent supporting staff, 

42. An institution that provides an environment of accomplishment. 

43. Several strong component libraries in a library system. 

44. Good relations with students. 

4 5. Tlic collections range from adequate to superior, none are 
inadequate, 

46. Good salary scale and fringe benefits. 

47. Academic status is good, faculty status would not help, 

48. Good relationships with other libraries. 

49. Staff is generally capable, responsible, interested in achievement 
and receptive to innovations, (The latter quality may vary to greater 
degree than first three named, ) 

50. Traditions of excellence. 

51. Cooperation with other institutions is a partially realized strength 
which may be a greater future force. 

52. Good climate for staff participation in wide-range of activities, 

53. Responsive director - listens to ideas. 

54. Willingness to experiment in cooperative projects, new ways of 
doing things, etc. 

55. Sincere desire to Improve the organization - self critical. 



CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 



Weaknesses 

Draft /vZ (With duplication deleted) 

Characteristics or deficienceis of the organization which result 
in a present or potential disadvantage. May imply a threat or possible 
further loss of position. 



CoHTQientt. from some team members submitted prior to the first 
week's session. 

1. Size and growth rate, lack of efficient bibliographical resources 
and IcchniqucG, decline of availability of scholarly human resources. 

2. Absence of media services. 

3. Inadequate funds. 

4. Poor statistical/cost data. 

5. Unfinished integration effort. 

6. Poor non-professional staff involvement. 

7. Performance evalxiation. 

8. Dccontraliy.ed special collections. 
9# Labor intense activity. 

10. Collecting policy special collections. 

11. Endowed versus state. 

12. Staff has not coped with problem of change in administrative view- 
point concerning authority. 

13. High turn-over both on professional and supporting staff level. 

14. Persons rewarded more for longevity than for quality of work. 

15. Manpower development practically nonexistent from a centralized 
level. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY LfnRARIES 
Weaknesses (Continued) 



16. Executive staff does not function, 

17. Libi'arians Assembly is more of a governing body in theory than in 
practice. 

18. Inability to borrow money for capital improvements against future 
returns , 

19. Division between endowed and state colleges causes some difficulties 
including: 

a. Efforts toward centralized processings, vuiified policies, 
etc. are hampered. 

u. Duplication of purchases and services. 

c. Differences in personnel benefits which are bad for staff 
morale. 

20. Lack of Assistant Director for Readers' Services. 

21. Certain libraries such as FAL need space badly. 

22. Objectives and priorities of Executive Staff not always clear 
to the rest of the staff. 

23. Academic and Administrative staff unsure of what kinds of de- 
cisions should be made at the various levels of authority. 

24. Career development opportunities for staff not as good as they 
could be. 

2 5. Personnel policies should be better defined and evenly enforced. 

26. Lack of a clearly defined, workable administrative structure. 

27. An over emphasis on rule by democracy that makes decision making 
slow without noticeable improvement in quality of decisions. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBI^'\RIES 



Weaknesses (Continued) 



28. /\ barely adequate number of professional staff who because 
the high turnover among the non-librarian and tlie constant 
need for basic training of new employees find themselves using 
far too many *'after hours*' to do any serious planning. 

2 9. Some staff members take myopic approach on library problems. 

30. Crowded work conditions in some departments. 

31. Lack of standards. 

32. Cornell University Libraries loader in library field. 

33. Due to size of some Libraries xmable to take annual inventory 
in all Libraries. 

34. Weeding program not developed fully. 

35. Some staff members not performing to full potentiality. 

36. Some staff members performing at sub- standard level. 

37. The librarian stereotype. 

38. The av/kwardness of a large system and lack of cooperation 
within the system. 

39. Some uncataloged and old classification materials including 
area classification. 

40. Lack of reserve personnel that could be used for R. and D. 

41. No systematic publication program. 

42. Difficulty in communication with the university administration. 

43. Somo library-type programs arc getting started without us. 

44. (lood to superior resources and service have come to be taken 

for (granted and there is somo consequent lack of support for "tyi^icar 
activity. 



ERIC 
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CORNELL LXiVEi^Sri'Y LIBRARIES 
Weakncs ses (Continued) 



45. Administrative weaknesses: (applies to endowed campus 
particularly) 

a. lack of planning 

b. lack of a clear cut and generally understood administra- 
tive process, especially at the executive level. There is constant 
fluctuation between participative management and absolute authori- 
tarianism. For example: Participative decisions recently included 
the establishment of a professional orientation program and an office 
of Co-ordinator of Public Services. On the other hand unilateral or 
bilateral decisions were made in such cases as the establishment of 
a Video Center, and an Information Services Office. Recently plans 

to discontinue these plus the Oral History Program were not discussed 
with Executive Staff. Other examples: decision to use MMI training, 
and decision to participate in the present kind of planning effort. Even 
the decision to select part of the group by election was a unilateral one. 

c. the MMI training program is questionable for improving 
managerial performance. 

d. Inability of the organization to respond with reasonable 
speed to needed changes. 

e. Repeated use of same employees in committees and other 
staff work. Such work is frequently regarded as interesting and 
stimulating, 

f. If there are over-all priorities, these are not generally 
known to the administrative staff. Tl^ feeling is that priorities do 
not exist except as they are made on a day-to-day basis to face a 
current crisis. 

Within departments priorities of the unit are also frequently 
unknown to the staff affected by the. 

46. Lack of full faculty support. 

47. Confusion among Administrative Staff about nature of library 
system. Is it a single, unified system or an association of 
quasi-autonomous units? 
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CORNELL UNIVEKSITY LIBRARIES 



Wv^knvssc^ ^Continued) 



Autonomous management is most pronounced in state libraries and 
Law Library, but also exists in some respects in other college 
libraries. 

48, Too much emphasis is being placed on the librarian/manager. 
Librarian/bookman talents neglected. 

4v» Current financial pressures put emphasis on current demands, 
neglecting the obligation to future generations. Particularly true of 
the book funds. 

50. There is uncertainity of the priority to be placed on oblijations 
to the state, to other libraries and other research institutions. 

51. No system for identifying departments where morale is bad and 
for effecting changes which will improve it. 

52. Extended input from students and faculty needed. 

53. Confus-^.on in objectives - self-fulmillment vs. doing the job. 
Long term vs. short term goals. 

54. Lack of coordination and guidelines in some areas - Readers' 
Services most obvious. Most initiative seems to be from ''below'' 
rather thaii "abovs." 

55. Communications - still needs improvement especially between 
director and middle-managers. Problem - role of assistant directors 
and ccmm\inication between them. We sometimes commxmicatc trivia 
and omit major policy items. 

56. Losing some of our earlier flexibility and ability to respond quickly 
to a given problem. Relates back to problem of decision making. More 
of a bureaucracy with democratic overtones. 

57. Trend towards politization and development of ^'fractions. " Is 
this being encouraged by the administration as more in line with the 
"faculty image?" 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 



Weaknesses (Continued) 



58. Undeveloped staff training program. 



59. Lack of a centralized holdings record for all library materials 
in the system. 
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CORNELL b^TVr^'^^SITY LTBI^.F.TES 



Envi ronjncnt/Assuir.ptlons 



The monltori>^.j3, evaJ^Jiation and developruent of assuiLT^tions concerning 
t>iOse factors in the cocio-econoi-r' c , yolitical, technolof^ical, aiid 
cor.petitive cnvirorLnent which could ha^ e ?Ji impact on the cnterpi'^j so, 
and over v/iiich the or^^anization iias litcie or no control. 



It i3 suggested that envirorii.iental factors be analyzed in tcrrriS 
of: history or trend /planning a^sumptjons/ impact on the orgaxiization 
(threat or opportunity )/possjble action alternatives, etc. 



Comments from sov.ic team meriibers submitted prior to the first week's 
session. 

1. Academic activities of university in its endowed and state units- 

2. Status of higher education in the 1970' s, 

3. Uncontrolled academic program. 

k. Complex University administration. 

5. Declining availability of money. 

6. Ill repute of higher education, 

7. Unknovjledgeable press to cooperate. 

8. Societal emphasis on visual education. 

9. Seemingly endless inflation. 

10. Opening up of Cliina? North Korea? North Vietnam? Cuba? 

11. Shift from acadenic to administrative control over higher 
erlucation, 

12. Continuation of publishing growth. 

13. Continuation of population growth. 

II4. "Levelling'* in education 

e.g. breakdro^-m private and public 
e.g. common fund level statewide 
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Hnvironricnt/As sirr.pt ionr. (Continued ) 



15. Atmor.pl crc? rnovin:; tc\r^vdz coop3ration nationally and ret^ionally* 

36. Grovth of anti -^:i^:}:cr education feelin:',s. 

17. The rir.c of the computer. 

18. Recession vzith inffation. 

19. T^o^ji^am chajigGis v/lthin the university, 

20. Social revolutions, 

21. The. attitU'^''C tovjard education, student? ?3nd faculty "by the 
political party Jn power nationally. 

22. Nev^ tet'] nologiOD? cievelopnentf: are rapidly chanf^in^; traditional 
library r-racticor: rspecially in the area of technical servlceG 
{e.g. Ohio Collep/^ Library Center catalocnn^^ .^ystcn, TDC searching 

23. New ir. lcrc),3raphic t'^:c]]nic[UOR offer possibilities for libraries to 
collorL i;hole caterori^'-r; of materials cuch as back runs of Journals, 
governiijcnt docu!':.iiG5 etc. in formats which are econojnical botli to 
b^v ana store. 

2U. Equij^meni: for usin^ nicrographic formats is constantly chajif^Jn^^ 
and not standard; ::cl at present. 

25. Fluctuation in the value of tlie dollar affects the librr3ry*s 
ability to purchase abroad, 

26. The 3ibrai^y*s sharp of the university budget cannot indefinitely 
go up to match the ever crov/ing costs of running the library, 

27. High cost of professional ctaPf will force added reliance on 
para -professional personnoD ^ 

28. Future eriphasis o;' the university may be on upper-class £tnd grcciuatc 
education. 

29. I^iev; ^icl'^c of sLufly v;iil emerge and need library support. 

30. Nev; toacliing ir.cLhods may make new kinds of deanands on tlie lib/'ary, 

31. Importance of library consortia and netv/orks (also otlier methods 
of cooperation aj.iong libraries) is increasing. 
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Rnviron^^ont/Arsiiraptlonn (Continued ) 



Trio VvA-:cvz\t-j Ad'^iinistratlon can and docc chanr;e or add academic 
pro^^ra' ^:ithout. nctifyinc t'.e Library A'irr.inlr^trat. Ion or providing 
extro i'-Cdvlr. thau r/x/ \/3 nec^V^'d to expand a j^articular suLJccb area, 
Tl:ie budrot is given to the T^xbrar^.^ with a mininur. -.^f input i'rom 
the Library. 

U. S. Forf^iffii affairs policy v]iich can rapidly open up neAv- arras of 
interest for acade li ciajis, 

Hif^h co^t of book. 

University users expect S9:ac good service in time of budget cuts. 

Library not always advised c: new University pro^-ra^^ic. 

Inflation affects cost of all services. 

Difference m Statutory and Endowed sala^^y scales. 

New York State budget. 

Status of librarian. 

ItiiacG location and weather. 

Socio-ec'">nomic 

a. Loss of confidence in universities. 

b . Inf 1 ation-Deval uation. 

c. Class mobjlity of a college education. 

Political 

a. Relations wit;h SUM. 

b. Bud^^^CD In Albany. 

c. Education identified with liberal political philosophy. 

d. Role uf the federal governirjent in education. 

Teclanol epical 

a. Uncertainty of the IVoarc of Jilrrary tcclmoloc;/ mini turizat ion, 

computer izat i on . 

b. Gap betv;een /:;eneral expectations and specific results. 

Coripeti tive 

a. Tens 'on hr^tvreen cooperation and coinpr-txtion. 

b. Co:::petition for G^ant funds. 
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Environjn^nt/Assiunptions (Continued) 

Government relationships to luckier education. 

a. Extent state cdu federal governments wil3 plsn for higher 
education imknovTi. 

b. Also controls on liigher education and su])ix)rt unlmora. 

New direct Lons university programs vill take cannot be predicted. 
Inter-di::.ciplinary programs - future \mlaio™. 
Lnpact of teclinological advances unKnovn. 

Enrol]j7icnt patterns are changing and will continue to change. 
Impact unloiovni for such changes as difference in socio-economic 
haekgrou:ids of students, continalng education and adult education 
programs. Changing m^irket for university trained youth may also 
affect enrolLMcnt pattern. 

Co-operative projects among research libraries - future unknown. 

Cooperatjyo pr ograms - a proliferation and sometimes not dove- 
tailing. May crease as well as solve problems e.g. OCLC - Cataloging 
standards Ic'/er th&Ji our own. Pressure to join or be labelled 
uncooperative, and short-sighted. 

Political 

a. Spccia] obligations to N.Y. Sta';e residents through tax 
support of coxitract colleges - e.g. NYSILL, SCRLC. 

b. Over^ex mansion of education - are the tax-payers "fed-up" 
as evidenced in school bond votin^^^'' 

Educatlona.! - Changing patterns in the style of education more 
imstructured learning end adult education. How to define our 
user community? 

Technological 

a. Micro reproduction - implications for storage and service. 

b. Computer applications - simplify some jobs no:; absorbing 
much manpower. 



Economics - Four day vrarh week or its variants - would change 
patterns of service. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 



Key Strengths 

!• Quality and depth of staff 

2. Size and quality of collections 

3. Credibility witnin the university community 

4. Reasonably good physical plant 

5. Recognition of the need to innovate 

6. Recognition of the need to communicate 



Key Weaknesses 

1. Unclarity of decision making process 

2. Management of turnover of non- professional staff 

3. Organization Structure 

A. Pyramidal more amorphous than 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 



Challenges/Opportunities 

1. Increasing appearance of executive solidarity 

2. Utilization of technology, especially next 3-5 years 

3. Developing service capability in ''non-print forms" 

4. Sustaining quality in the face of shrinking resources 

5. Optimum utilization of staff 

6. Active development of "outreach services" 

7. To plan effectively - the planning process 

8. Interface with external information sources 

9. Active program of outside fund raising 

10. Internal development of staff commensurate with increasing 

expectations 

11. Identification of mechanisms for effective /valid cost to 

benefit judgements 

12. Sustain/improve image 
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CORl^ELL u^TVKRCjITY LIrRAKTES 



Crucial Problem Avr^hs 



1. Special, collection.? - cojo, relation to other library resources, 
availability to aequire, Ixow to handle. 

2. Preservation - physical books, papers, etc. 

3. Determining a stratep^^^ of withdrawal (Progressive retrenchment) 
U. Expansion and maintenance of card catalog 

5. Inadequacy of user access to serial records. 

6. Labor intensity of cataloging. 
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COI^IELL UI^IIVERSITY LIBMRTES 



Competitors 



Comments from none team laombers submitted prior to first veck^s 
session. 



!• Com]-;uter based info services. 

2 , Other 1 \ brarie s : 

for personnel 

for materials (occasional) 

3. Private collectors, 

k. Other University departments for funds, 

5. Other "university prO(^rains 3nd special interest groups. 

6. Most of tiiese do not have the image to attract fujids as compared 
to the library 5 hov/evcr, they may have faculty clout, 

7. Other libraries (grant money, staff, collections). 

8. Other departments in university (money). 

9. Other information-providing agencies (SDI services, Scientific 
research organizations, Information retrieval services), 

10. Library must compete with other l&iiversity progrcfj fgr fonds. 

11. Llbrar:,' r.i.rt cor\pct: v;ir}i o:.her in^citutlois and Libraries for 
colicccions. 

12. Library must compete in national market for professional staff 
members. 

13» L'^'brr-v;- :.,.<..-t co^'pcte .'''Utionally for gr?.nLr, etc, 

1*1. Other urLvorsity pz-ocrams j'eproGcnting special interest gro^ip,^, glamor 
subjects or strong "lobbies." Tliese could include blacks, under- 
graduate education, sciences. 

15. Other libraries who use Cornell as a recruiting ground for staff, 
usually v;ith the lure of nore rapid promotion. 

16. Other libraries with more money for collection dcvelopnent and 
special collections. 
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COPJIELL liiaTCPSITY LIBPJiRIES 



Co.-npetitors (Continued) 



17. Other organizations in information supply profession. 

18. Other departments in imiversity cor;pebc for available funds. 

19. Other organizations and professions corr.pcte for staff. 

20. Data Banks - offer more sophisticated equipment, speedier retrieval 
^-d specialized staff, e.g. IffiDLftRS, Census tapes. The person with 
urgt.-nt needs bj'passes the cumbersome library process. V;ill he do 
so more often in the future and will this lead to less support? 

21. Personnel - Strong competition for a limited number of talented 
professionals - need for competitive i-ecruiting and program if 
both monetary and non-monetary inducements. ]^oblem of "isolated" 
location - may not be the liability it once was. 

Special problem - recruiting black professionals to fufill 
Affinoative Action commitments. 

22. Grants - competition vrith m.ore "relevant" area-, of library sprviop. 
e.g. service to ghetto areas. Our problems do not have an apxjeal 
of inmediacy. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 



Environmental Analysis 
Areas to consider 



1. Publication 

2. Inflation 

3. Accretion of the academic programs 

4. Labor costs 

5. Priority/role of education in society 

6* Apparent applicability of machines to library work 

7. Opening of China 

8. Role of Library of Congress 

9. Geographis Location 
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CORIJELL ITNIVERSTTY LIBRARIES 



Mission Draft #2 



To provide bibliographical, physical, and intellectual access to 
recorded and knowledge and information consistent with the presen 
and anticipated teacliing and research responsibilities and social 
concerns of Cornell University. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES 



1. Access to recorded knowledge is essential for human progress. 



2. Cornell University Libraries (CUL), both as an institution 

and as a community of individuals, is committed to excellence 
in its activities. 



3. CUL recognizes that the diverse needs of its users and the 
variant character of its materials requires flexibility in the 
development and implementation of services. 



4. CUL manages its resources in accordance with the best 
concepts of stewardship. 



5. CUL participates in cooperative library programs to support 
its mission. 



6. CUL subscribes to the spirit of the American Library 
Association Library Bill of Rights. 
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BASIC POLICIES 

Administration and Organization ^ 

A. CUL is a system of libraries comprising an academic 
division of Cornell University. 

B. The Director of Libraries is responsible to the University 
for the management of the libraries of Cornell University 
(exclusive of informally organized office collections and 
reading rooms). 

C. He is guided in the determination of basic policies and in 
general governance by several formal and informal groups. 

D. He is aided in implementation of library programs by 
Associate and Assistant Directors, staff officers, 
college librarians, department heads , and unit supervisors 
organized in an administrative structure wherein operating 
decisions are made at the appropriate levels. 

Service to the User 

A. All members of the Cornell University community have equal 
right to use University Library materials and services. 
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Basic Policies 

2. Service to the User fcontinued) 

B. Rules, regulations and procedures which affect .routine public 
transactions are published and made generally available. 

C. Servicing the largest number of users is given first attention 
in planning library services. 

D. The primary public service obligations are: 

1. to provide prompt access to library materials. 

2. to provide a suitable physical environment for the use 
of these materials. 

3. to give the appropriate level of bibliographic and 
reference assistance to all library users. 

4. to give instruction in bibliography and in the organization 
and use of library materials. 

5. to maintain consistently excellent public relations in the 
day-to-day operations at all service points. 

3. Collection Development 

A. Policies which govern collection development are explained 
to the University community and are subject to periodic 
review. 



B. Acquisition of additional unique titles within CUL takes 

precedence over duplication of titles for purposes of creating 
comprehensive individual collections. 



Basic Policies 

3. Collection Development (continued) 

C. Collection policy formulatirn takes into consideration the 
collections of other libraries outside Cornell University. 

4. Organization and Processing of Materials 

A. Materials are processed, organized and stored so that the 
cost-to-benefit ratio is maximized for the University as a 
whole. 

B. CUL studies the efficiencies of centralization of repetitive 
clerical, largely machinable operations, services and 
activities, and will implement centralization where 
desirable. 

C. Excellence of the bibliographic record is maintained. 

D. Except where unusual circumstances make it inadvisable, 
CUL follows uniform national standards in organizing 
bibliographic records. 

E. The collection is maintained in a usable physical condition 
and conserved for future generations of users. 

5. Human Resources and Staff Development 

A. CUL strives to develop the full library career potential 
of all staff members. 
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Basic Policies 



5. Human Resources and Staff Development (continued) 

B. CUL encourages staff participation in institutional, regional 
and national library activities as it contributes to 
professional growth. 

C. Managers at each level of the organization have th** primary 
responsibility for stimulating the career growth of members 
of their staff. 

Relevant system-wide and departmental objectives and 
priorities are made known to affected staff members. 

E. Staff participation is sought in decision making at all levels. 

F. Incorporation of variety into position responsibilities is 
encouraged when consistent with work to be done. 

G. Librarians are promoted through a series of ranks reflf^cting 
their professional competence. 

H. CUL is seriously concerned with the safety and welfare of 
the entire library staff. 

I. CUL recognizes its responsibilities under the University's 
Affirmative Action Program. 



ERIC 
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Basic Policies 



6. 



Management Controls and Analysis 



A. 



Appropriate techniques of management and analysis 



are used to gain efficient use of resources. 

Significant commitments and expenditures are systematically 
evaluated prior to approval and implementation. 

C. Stc^tistical, productivity and cost data is provided for 
sound management control of library operations. 



A. CUL seeks to provide adequate hoxising of library materials, 
users and staff to maximize efficiency. 

B. In planning library facilities consideration ic given to 

ncer expectations and traffic patterns, scope and organization 
of collections, as well as cost and efficiency. 



7. 



Facilities 
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December 29, 1972 

COPNELL UTJIVEHSIT i^ LIPRa^TF.^ 
Continuing and Specific Oblec t i ve r 



COx^TINUINO OBJZCTT^/E n: T: TJPGRADE FTOLIC SERVICE THROUGH IIFFORTS TO 

A. THE RATION OF HITS-TO-NrrSSES 

Specific Objective#l: To increase percent of general stack 

book collection available at time demanded. 

CO#I: TO UPGRADE PUBLIC SER\^CE THROUGH EFFORTS TO TMpooVE— 

B. DELIVERY TI^E. 

S0#1: To study effectiveness of library messenger service a-.d 

to develop a system for more frequent delivery to librt.ries, 
if needed. * 

S0#2: To study and to work towards installing an automated 
circulation system, beginning with Olin Library. 

S0^3: To improve paging service. 

C0#I: TO UPGRADE PUBLIC SERVICE THROUGH EFFORTS TO IMPROVE— 

C. ACCESS POINTS. 

SO/fl: To extend services as needed for pick-.jp and delivery to 

buildings not presently served and pick-up from book return 
boxes in remote locations. 



S0H2\ 



SO/S'S: 



To improve access by telephone to catalog, to reference, 
to circulation services, and to photocopy service. 

To encourage all major student housing lir.its and study center 
to develop small self-service collections. 



SOA: Consider the concept of opeu reading rooms in various 
academic buildings. 

CO#I: TO UPGRADE PUBLIC SERVICE THROUGH EFFORTS TO IMPROVE-- 
D. THE INFORMATION BASE. 

S0#1: To create complete union catalogs in Olin Library. 

a. monographs 

b. serials 
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CORNELL UNIVERoITY LIPP/vBIE3 
Continuing and Srecific Objectives 



CO#I: TO UPGRADE PUBLIC SERVICE THROUGH EFFORTS TO IMPROVE— 
D. THE INFORMJVTION BASE. 

S0#1: To extend Ccrnell resources through use of off-campus 
collections and data bases. 

CO#I: TO UPGRADE PUBLIC SERVICE THROUGH EFFORTS TO IMPRO^/E— 
D. THE INFORmTION BASE. 

S0#1: To maintain a record of special collections vithin the 
library system. 

S0#2: To maintain a record of materials of special interest which 

are held outside the library system but within the university. 
Examples are the Laboratory of Ornithology, the Dyce 
Laboratory, the Administrative Reports Center. 

S0#3: To maintain a record of special collections available in 
Ithaca, off campus. Examples are the Chamber of Commerce 
Directory collection and the DeWitt Historical Society 
Collection. Such a record is to be descriptive as to 
contents of collections and to give information on accessibility. 

SO#U: To maintain a list of library staff with special subject 
knowledge and/or language skills. 



CO#I: TO UPGRADE PUBLIC SERVICE THROUGH EFFORTS TO IMPROVE— 
E. SPECIALIZED STAFF SERVICE. 

S0#1: To explore ways to use the special capabilities of bibliog- 
raphers and of public and technical staffs in an inter- 
change of work assigrniients among the departments. (Such as, 
bibliographers using language skills in public service, 
catalogers assisting with orientation programs for students, 
reference librarians assisting with technical staff training, 

S0#2: To have staff available to work outside library ouildings 
and outside regular service hours with classes and other 
academic programs. To encourage librarians to participate 
actively as knowledgeable adjuncts to researchers and their 
needs . 



S0#3: 



To offer in-depth, specialized staff assistance in areas 
outside normal scope of subject collections, e.g. census 
materials and government documents. 
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CORNELL IZirJEPSrrY LIBRARIES 
Continuir.- ari.i Specific ^^jectivea 

CO^I: TO LTGFjrE PUBLIC SERVICE TKPOUGK EFFORTS TO I^/PROA^— 

E. SPECIALIZED blAF? SFR'/ICE. 

SO#if: In subject col i^.-'tions emplcy staff trained in the 
specific fi?lc;. 

CO#I: TO UPGRADE F:.^LT: SERVICE THROUGH EFFORTS TO II^IFROVE" 

F. AVAIIABILITY of SER^nCE. 

S0#1: To extend service hours. 



CO#II: TO RATIONALIZE THE CCITECTICTJ DEX'SLOFIvIENT , RETEIjTIOI; AKL LOCATION 
CRITERIA, MD THE SUBSE^Lrv:]^ CSLSCTION PROCESSES. 

S0#1: Develop written sele-Lion policies for each librar:^ unit. 
Give separate descriptions for a nximber of special\ypes 
of materials, such as documents, films, manuscripts, 
ephemera, etc. Prepare geographic inaices to all policL-s. 

S0#2: To reduce rate of grovrth of the collections through 
ultimate selection and retention policies. 

S0#3: To de^ lop staff capability for increased participation in 
selection process, notably for the general collections. 
Cooperation with the Reference Department in providing 
job descriptions for subject specialists is essential.' 

SO#U: To develop a closer involvement of faculty members in the 
selection p>-ccess for older material and especially for 
.special collections and rare books. 

S0#5: To develop a comprehensive blanket order program for 
countries in the West'- n hemisphere. 



S0#6: 



To contribute actively toward development of regional and 
national cooperative programs in collection development. 



CO#III: TO INCREASE THE SKILLS OF THE INDIVIDUAL USER IN THE INDEPENDENT 
USE OF LIBRARY COLLECTIONS AND SERVICES. 



S0#1: To survey current (1972/73) and planned 1973/7^) user trainin 
programs in all Cornell libraries. The purposes are: 
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Decenber 19, 1972 

CORNELL UNI^/ERSITY LIBPAFIES 
Continuing ani Specific Ob,1ectives 



C0^III/S0#1: a. To make a central record for general infcmation and 
management purposes, and for planning on methods of 
evaluation. 

b. To provide an avenue for wider use of readily available 
staff talent and university resources. 

S0#2: To survey the literature and to investigate through various 
professional contacts other nethods and programs for user 
treiining. This investigation will include coverage of 
various media and machines, will price these and will make 
subseq^uent recommendations on several alternative approaches 
for the Cornell Libraries to pursue. Examples of media 
vhich have been suggested: Programmed instruction, flow 
charts and other algorithms, a model (laboratory) library 
for instructional purposes, taped tours, slides, video 
records, movies.) 

S0#3: To develop an instructional and public relations program 
vhich will appeal to the user and will motivate him to 
develop personal skills for the independent use of library 
resources . 
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C0#1V: TO Sn^LIFY THE COLLECTION ORGANIZATION AND LIBRARY PRC^^^jUHES IN 
ORDER TO FACILITATE DIRECT L^EP ACCESS. 

S0#1: To identify areas where simplification is needed. 

a. Records 

b. Organization 

c. Procedures 

d. ..Other 

S0#2: To review the library's stack policies and wherever possible 
attempt to open stacks to all students, especially during 
high-use periods. 

S0#3: To reclassify collections within the libraries which are 
not presently in the LC classification. 

S0#l4: To establish cataloging priorities for incoming materials. 

S0#5: To review cataloging policies and procedures (particularly 

those which affect union catalogs and data bases) which vary 
among caznpus libraries to determine which should be brought 
into uniformity and which are valid variations. 
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CORNELL UNI-/EHSITY LIBPAEIES 
Continuing and Specific Obiecti ves 



CO#IV: TO SIMPLIFY THE COLLECTION OPGANIZATION ATJD LIBRAPY PROCEDURES 
IN ORDER TO FACILITATE DIRECT USER ACCESS. 




S0#6: 
SO #7: 
S0#8: 



To determine the form the Main Dictionary Catalog should 
take in th - fut»jre. 

To develop a long-range plan for expansion of the libraries' 
catalogs . 

Publish with regular updating, a Cornell List of Serials or, 
as a more economical alternative, a Cornell List of Ger ials 
Currently Received , " 



S0#9: To list all document nrnnj^rraphs , monographic series and 
new serial titles on the C.U.L. Status List of Books on 
Order or in Process as an aid in the selection and control 
processes and so that the user will have to look in only 
one place for this material. 

S0#10: To study the feasibility of providing a complete copy of 
the Status List in either printed form or in a computer 
on-line system to all campus libraries, 

S0#11: To arrange the most used portions of the collections go they 
are most accessible to patrons whenever possible. 
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CO#V: TO IDENTIFY LIBRARY MATERIAI5 WHICH REQUIRE SPECIAL HANDLING WD 
TO DEVELOP PROGRAMS FOR THEIR EFFECTIVE USE. 

To identify area program materials which need special 
handling in the acquisitions process and integrate all 
others into the general system. 

To review the location, servicing and processing of non-print 
media. 



S0#1: 



S0#2: 



S0#3: To develop uniform guidelines to assist in the identification 
and treatment of rare and/or valuable material. 

SO#U: To restudy the documents organization with reference to 
selection, processing and servicing. 

S0#5: To increase efficiency of the reserve operation. 
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CORNELL UmyEPSITY LIBRARIES 
Continuing -md SDeci-fic Ob^ectiv^s 

— ^ 



CC^: TO IDEimPT LIBRAPT yj^.TERIALS >/HICH REQUI^^F SPECIAL HANDLING ATJD 
TO DEVELOP PROGRAJ^ FOR THEIF iFFECTI^/E USE. 

S0#6: Tc centralize the location of rare "books in the library 

system and provide this naterial vith the necessary i^Decial 
care and servicing. 



com: TO MAII.TAIN A PRGGPAr FOP COORDINATED PREGERVATICN OF RWERIALS. 
S0#1: To air condition all libraries. 

S0#2: To increase the use of microfomis for the preservations of 
valuable material. 

S0#3: To maintain one copy in good condition of all titles which 
are considered part of the library's "core -collection". 

S0#1*: To develop a program of identifying materials in need of 
repair or rebinding. 

COmi: TO MAINTAIN A COORDINATED PUBLiC RSL;i.TIONS PROGRAM DIRECTED AT— 

A. THE LIBRARY STAFF MEf^.£RS. 

S0#1: To encourage department heads to hold staff meetings on a 
regular basis . 

S0#2: To inform staff of content of meetings. 

S0#3: To establish a continuing series of meetings between selectors 
and other library staff involved in processing and ser^/icing 
materials in order to provide better understanding. 

S0#1*: To develop a formal sue^gestion system. 

S0#5: To develop a library personnel manual to cover policies, systems 
and procedures which are not covered in university handbooks. 
To evaluate such a manual's usefulness as a part of the present 
"Procedures" book or as a supplementary volume to same. 

COmi: TO MAINTAIN A COORDINATED prJBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM DIRECTED jiT~ 

B. LIBRARY USERS AI^D POTENTIAL USERS, 



S0#1: 



Seek greater awareness and understanding in the University 
corairunity of library resources, services, strengths, and 
conf,traints. 
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CORNELL UNIVEPSIT/ LIRPA^IFS 
Continuing and Specific Cb e i ves 



B. LIBRARY USERS to'D POTEiJTIAL U^.ERS. ^.h^>...D A.^- 



14Q 



S0#2: Establish a regular process for assuring staff attention 
the continuing need for public good will. 



SO#l: To develop a library, development program for fund raisirr 

ettoits uhe University Development Orfice. 

S0#2: To marshal faculty a33ista..ce in interpreting th. lilrary 
need to the bniversity Administration. 

COmi: TO PHOORM DIPECTE. .T- 

S0#1: To develop increased quantity a.nd quality of coverage in the 
library news media and in the general new media. 

S0#2: To improve inter-library lending service. 

COmil: TO I>PROVE STAFF P.. I- DRMANCE AIJD SATISFACTION THROUGH A STPUCTL-RED 
PROGRAM OF EVALUATION AND CAP£ER DEVELOPMENT. ^i^ULiLRE^ 

SO#l: To make the Personnel Officer responsible for the coordination 
composed of librarians, supporting staff and student employees. 

tau^ht°bv'^' establish a Library Technician course 

taught by qualified personnel in the area. 

S0#3: To maVe personnel policies know to all staff and to enforce 
these policies equitably in all departments. 

S0#1*: To improve and systematize on-the-job training of new staff. 

S0#5: 3? j-Ple-nt P plan of rotating duties if it does not interfere 
with efficient operation and is consistent with Job 
classifications. 
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CORNELL L7IIVERSITY LIBFAEIES 
Continuins and Specific Objectives 



COmil: TO IMPROVE STAFF PER70??iyTCE Mil) SATISFI CATION THROUGH A 
STRUCTURED PROGRA.M OF EVALUATION AND CAREER DE^/ELOPi:Errr. 

S0#6: To promote opportunities for continuing education for 
librarians to keep them abreast of current librar^^ 
developments . 

SO#T: To encourage staff development through course work at the 
University, 30CES, TC3, the high school, etc. 

S0#8r To give attention to external as well as internal advancement. 

S0#9: To pursue a continuing evaluation of Job classifioation, 

accompanied by reclassification of jobs where appropriate. 

S0#10: To improve relations with other University offices concerned 
with personnel matters. 

S0#11: To develop a positive recruiting program for all levels of 
professional staff r.embers. 

S0#12: To work toward a continuing upgrading of library 
orientation programs for library staff members. 

S0#13: To develop a continuing performance review prcgram for 
staff members. 

S0#1U: To develop positicn descriptions for al^ library staff 
members • 



C0#IX: TO USE SPACE EFFLCTIVELY AND EFFICIENTLY. 

S0#1: To study utilization of the collections for optimum location 
of each collection and to establish a f'lnctional master plan 
for the eventual location of all collections. 

S0#2r To review and reallocate space assignments paying particular 
attention to: 

a. Providing adequate work space for all library staff. 

b. Providing for a more economical use of space for users. 

c. And, specifically for Clin, for 

(1) consolidating services, security, and staff for the 
new Division of Rare Books, Archives and Manuscripts. 
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C ORNELL UNI^/ERSITY LI "-RAPIES 
Continuing and SDecific '^b.iecti ves 



C0#IX/S0#2c: (2) re-arranging the Reference-Bibliography, periodical 

room ani catalog areas. 
(3) relocating area librarians in office space which 
gives them imnediate access to Acquisitions 
Department as well as hallway used by faculty end 
students • 

S0#3: To seek flexibility in space allocation so that the 

irritant factor (psychological, etc.) in future "dislocation" 
is minimized. 

SO#U: To begir identifying materials for compact storage, i.e. 

superseded editions, obsolete titles, low demand titles. 



S0#5: 
S0#6i 



To assign and procesr titles with expected low usage directly 
into a compact storage collection. 

Develop a facility for low cost storing of materials that 
are infrequently used and bioliographically accessible. 



CO#X: TO SEEK ECONOMIES OF SCALE IN REPETITIVE SERVICE AND IN PROCESSING 
OF RECORDS. 

S0#1: Within reference departments to begin a listing of repetitive 
questions with the 2ong-range intent of providing a fast, 
possibly mechanized, system for providing users with answers. 
The intermediate intent will be to provide such public hand- 
outs as checklists of sources to be consulted for respective 
answers, flow charts, or other easily mastered tools, 

S0#2: To determine which procedures in the area of technical 

processing can be further centralized to bring cost savings 
without c'eterioration in service. 

S0#3: To cooperate with OCLC and a future New York State cataloging 
system to eliminate duplicate cataloging in member libraries- 

SO0k: To cooperate with other libraries on a national and/or 

regional basis in establishing a machine-based serial control 
system. 

S0#5: To study the feasibility of dividing Olin catalogers into 
two ..ections, one for descriptive cataloging, one for sub- 
ject and classification cataloging. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRAEIES 
Continuing and Specific Ob,1ectives 



CO#X: TO SEEK ECONOMIES OF SCALE IN REPETITIVE SER^/ICE AND IN 
PROCESSING OF RECORDS . 

S0#6: To maintain only one complete holdings record of serials 
in the Serials Catalog and discontinue adding serial 
holdings to the shelf list. 

SO#T: To consolidate the official shelflists in the Olin Library 
in order to reduce the space they consume and slow down 
drastically their growth in size. 

com: TO PROVIDE PRACTICAL AND ON-GOING INFORMATION CONCERNING— 

A. CONTACTS WITH USERS. 

B. MAKE-UP OF USER GRCLTS. 

C. USER ATTITUDES. 

S0#1: To develop a research proposal to cover the data need on 
both user and non-user groups. 

S0#2: To secure expert assistance (probably Cornell faculty) in 

refining the research proposal and in the actual performance 
or tne research task. 

S0#3: To encourage user and staff feedback and to explore ways 
to facilitate such feedback. 



CO^OCII: TO STUDY REASONS FOR NON-USE OF THE LIBRARY AMONG MEMBERS 
OF THE CORNELL COMMUNITY. 

SO'b: See Continuing Objective XI 

CO#XIII: TO MAINTAIN AN INFORMATION SYSTEM FOR MANAGEMENT RELATIVE TO 
ROUTINE COST INFORMATION, DECISIONS RELATING TO PROJECTS, AND 
OPERATING EFFICIENCES. 

S0#1: To set up a program for continuous collection and evaluation 
of data on hits and misses in all service functions. These 
functions include circulation activities, reserve, reference, 
inter-library services, user instruction and certain mechanical 
services such as photocopy machines, charging machines, paging, 
recall tracing, reader notifications, the rush processing, 
activity originating in public departments and shelving times. 
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CORJTELL mVERSTTY LIEPARIES 
Continuing and Snecific Ob>;c-tives 

COmil: TO MAINTAIN A:J lUFOpviTIO!; SYSTEM FOR J^^JAGEf.-CT RELATP/].^ TO 
ROUTINE COST INFORMATIO:; , DECISIOnS REI^.TING TO PROJFC-^ ' ANT 
OPERATING EFFICIENCE3. ^-"^^-^.v..., s^i 

S0#2: To develop a statistical monitoring .yste.. for development 
of the collections, the effective of selection poli.i'es and 
subsequent fiscal results. 

S0#3: To operate a library records mariagtr.ent program. 

COmV: TO SEEK D^'ROVEMENT IN FFFECTIVENESS OF ADMINISTRATIVE FL^iCTIOKS 
Ai ALLi IxEVEIjS • 



S0#1: 

S0#2: 
S0)S'3: 

SOA: 



To review present organization fmd to .make such .^hr.ng-s a- 
are necessary. 

To clarify the decision-making process. 

To develop a program for improving relationships between 
the executive and administrative staffs. 

To develop a prograin for improving the relationships between 
department heads and respective departmental staff'. 

S0#5: To involve staff in decision making. 

S0#6: To continue and to improve inter- depart mental relationships. 
This objective relates particularly to such groups as the 
Technical Services Group and the Public Services Group. 

S0#7: To study communications problems and to make recommendations 
for resolving these. 



S0/!'8: 



To maintain formalised .mechanisms for continuation and 
review of the planning process. 
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CORNELL U:?IVERSITY LIBRABIES 
CONTINUING OBJECTI\^S 



Priority §1 

C ontinuing Objective tfl - Upgrade public service through efforts to improve 

A. The ratio of hits-to-misses 

B. Delivery time 

C. Access points 

D. The information base 

E. Specialized staff service 

F. Availability of service 

Continuing Objective if2 - To rationalize the collection development, retention 

and location criteria, and the subsequent selection 
processes . 

Con-Qinuing Objective ff9 - To use space effectively and efficiently. 

Continuing Objective ftlk - To seek improvement in effectivi. ness of administrative 

functions at all levels. 



Priority §2 

Continuing Objective #5 - To identify library materials which require "^peciax 

handling and to develop programs for their effective 
use« 

Continuing Object -^ ve #6 - To maintain a program for coordinated preservation 

of materials . 

Continuing Objective #8 - To improve staff performance and satisfaction 

through a structured program of evaluation and 
career development. 

Continuing Objective #10 - To seek economies of scale in repetitive service 

and in processing of records. 



Continuing Objective #13 - 



To maintain an information system for management 
relative to routine cost information, decisions 
relating to projectc, and operating efficiencies. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY LI5RAPIES 



CONTINUING OBJECTIVES 



Levels of Priori tv 



Priority #3 

Continuinjy Ooiective #3 - To increase the skills of the individual user 

in the independent use of library collections 
and services. 

Continuing Objective 0h - To simplify the collection organization and 

library procedures in order to facilitate dire'-t 
user access . 

Continuing Objective 01 - To maintain a coordinated public relations 

program directed at: 



Continuing Objective 011 - To provide practical and on-going information 

concerning: 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 



The library staff members 
Library users and potential users 
The libraries* sources of Tands. 
The wider comraunity . 



A. Contacts with users 

B. Mai:e-up of user groups 

C. User attitudes. 



Continuing Objective #12 - To stuay reasons for non-use of the library 

among members of the Cornell cosim^unity. 



I 



Structure and Technique for a Co r.tinuincz Planni:.^:^ P r o c e 3 
at Cornell University Libraries 



Preface 

A. The Mission, Guiding Principles, Basic Policies and Continuing 
Objectives will be reviewed and updated by the Library Planning 
Council, with advice from the Academic Assembly, other appropriate 
groups and supporting staff. 

P- Detailed written plans begin at the department or interdepartmental 
group level and work up the Planning Sequence Organization. 

C. The main thrust of the written plans is to Lmplement CUL objectives. 

D. Plans may include project*- not covered in the Mission, Guidin-^ 
Principles, Basic Policies and Continuing Objectives but should 
not be in conflict with them. 

E. Plans will be made annually with quarterly "Milestone and Update 
Reports" being submitted. 

F. Projects will be develop^ ^ -t their appropriate leve with ideas 
moving up or down the Planning Sequence Organization. 
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I A Definit ions-Con tirxued 

Staff from the statutory payroll, and three members of the 
Academic Assembly of whom one is to be a college librarian and 
one is to be a department liead* With input from appropriate 
groups, it reviews and updates as needed the Mission, Guiding 
Principles, Basic Policies and Continuing Objectives of the 
CU Libraries, coordinates and schedules all planning work, 
evaluates progress toward objecti-'-es and prepares appropriate 
documentation for submission to the Executive Staff in accord 
with university requirements. 

Executive Staff approves, rejects, modifies or returns plans for 
further study and determines priorities for implementation. It 
is presently composed of Director, Associat? Director, Assistant 
Directors, Coordinator of Public Services, Planning and Budget 
Officer, Personnel Officer, Law Librarian and I&LR Librarian. 

B, Planning Jnit Structure CI -.^rt 



Department 



Planning Unit Structure 

Director cr Officer to Whom Plan is Sent 



Olin Circulation 
Olin Reference 

Olin Maps, Mocrotext, Newsp. 

I&IoR 
Uris 

Engineei'ing 

Business & Public Admin. 
Physical Sciences 
Fine Arts 
Hotel 
Music 
Was on 

Public Services 
Catalog ) Law 

Acquisitions 



Associate Director 



I B. Continued 



Department 



Director or Officer to Vhon Plan is Sent 



Olin Acquisitions 

Olin Serials 

Olin Catalog 

Olin Catolog Maintenance 



Assistant Director, Tech. Serv. 



Area Librarians 



Assistant Director , Develop;nent 
of the Collections 



Marm Loan 
Mann Reference 
Mann Acquisitions 
Mann Ca,talcg 
Entomology- 
Veterinary Science 



Mann 



Assistant Director and Mann 
Librarian 



Rare Books 

Manuscripts & Archives 

Budget and Account ir - 
Administrative Ser^ * - 



Assistant Director, Rare Books 
Manuscripts & University Archives 

ilanning and Budget Officer 



Personnel 



Personnel Officer 



Interdepartmental Group 



Appropriate Director(s) or Qfficer(':0 



Stac-ement excludes Medical College and Geneva Experiment Station 
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II Techniques — Annual Plan-Department 

Department heads vith the involvement of their staffs are responsible 
for the formulation of their departmental mission and its consistency 
with the CUL Mission, Guiding Principles, Basic Policies and 
Continuing Objectives. 

Interdepartmental groups will follow the departmental process 
outlined here with necessary m'jdif icaticns . 

A. Action Taken By Department 
1. Preliminary Steps 

a. All individuals are to be encouraged to supply suggestions 
to the department head for the department's plan. The 
department heacl will request staff offering verbal 
suggestions to write them down. 

Suggestions dealing with othe^ departments or the library 
system as a whole are also encouraged and are to be 
directed in writing to the Planning and Budget Officer. 
His office will act as a clearing-house, 

b. Ideas for plans may also come from department meetings. 
These ideas should also be put in written form and 
handled as in **a" above. 

c. Department head will discuss each suggestion with staff 
member submitting it. Some suggestions can probably 

be adopted by simple changes in routines or can be 
eliminated if misunderstandings are cleared up, and will 
not need to become part of formal plan. 



d. Department head will discuss suggestions with unit 
supervisors and others Ir the departrient who are 
involved. 

e. Outside consultation may be helpful and often will b 
necessary. Consultation may include. 

!• appropriate directors or officers;, 

2. other units performing similar inunctions. 

3* other units affected. 

U. Public Services and Technical Services groups. 
5- Plsmning end Budget Officer. 

Formulation of Department Plan 
The department head, with departmental advice: 
a* Defines clearly and briefly each project (specific 
objective) which has been developed from sugprestions 

Investigates alternate way.^^ of reaching objectives, 

c. Prepares tentative estimates of time required, costs 
effects on other departments, etc. (Help may be 
requested from Planning and Budget Officer.) 

d* With advice of department priorities are determined 
and prcjects divided between those to be Implemented 
and those to be deferred. 

Prepares a dralt plan for the departments 

f. Pi^vldes for review of draft plan by department, ana 
with advice of depf.rtm^^nt , detemunes "milestones 
(for measurable achievement points). 
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II A. 3. Planning for Implementation (development of strategies) 
The department head, with departmental advice: 

a. Determines other groups involved and arranges for their 
participation. 

b. Determines tasks and resources (personnel, funding, 
equipment) required to accomplish projects. 

c. Determines duration of each task. 

d. Detennines who should be assigned responsibility for 
each task. 

Writing of Formal Plan 

a. Formal plan will be drafted in proper format at least 
two weeks prior to submission date. (See IV) 

b. Departm'=*nt head submits plan to person indicated on 
Planning Unit Stru-^ture Chart. 

B. Action Taken by Arpi-opriate Director or Officer 

1. The appropriate Director or Officer receiving plans 
will review them with department head. 

2. Projects which can be accomplished with no additional 
resources and which do not have any effect on other 
department? can be approved and the department given 
permission to begin implementation. These will be 
included in the final plan for information purposes. 
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II B. 3. Director or officer prepares a combined plan for his area 

of responsibility. The bracketed portions of Planning Unit 
Structure Chart indicate responsibility. A combined plan 
will consist of departmental plans plus any additional 
projects created at this level. A covering memo will sunraarize 
the plan. In any case, a copy of the individual iepartment 
plans vill accompany the combined plan through to the 
Executive Staff. 

k. director or Officer sends plan to Planning and Budget Officer. 

C. Action By CUL Planning Council 

1. Studies plans wita special attention to budget implications. 

2. Looks for complications and incorsistencies. 

3. Refers questions to the appropriate person(s) for 
clarification. 

^- Suggests modifications to originating units as needed. 

5. Prepares necessary materials for Executive Staff's review 
of plans. These include: 

a. List of projects requiring Executi^'-e Staff decisions 
and ac'"ion with comments and recommendations. 

b. Short summary of all plans, highlights, comments and 
recommendations . 

c. All plans submitted by departments and those created 
at the Director or Officer level. 



II C* Continued 

6. Integrates them into a draft of the total library plan. 

7. With input from the appropriate groups reviews annually 
and updates the Mission, Guiding Principles, Basic Policies 
and Continuing Objectives. 

D. Action by Executive Staff 

1. Each member of Executive Staff will receive material from 
CITL Planning Council at least one week before the 
appropriate meeting. 

2. Execuxive Staff will approve, reject, moziLy or return for 
further study all projects which require their attention 
and determine priorities for implementation. 

3. These decisions cf Executive Staff will be reported in 
writing zo the appropriate departments promptly and the 
library will be available to any interested staff member. 

Final approved document becomes the library plan. 

Ill Techniques — Milestones and Update Report 

A. The department hend, witn rhe help of the department, reviews 

the annual plan to detennine; 

1. If milestones have been met. 

2. If new projects should be added. 

b. Milestone revisions and new projects will repo.*ted through 
the planning sequence on the proper form. 
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III C. A report for ail projects will be submitted even if there are 
no changes ♦ 

I V Time Sequence 



Milestone & Annual Milestone & Milestone & 
Update Rpt. Plan Update Rpt. Update Rpt. 

Department Head tc 

Directoro and Officers Aug. 15 Nov. 15 Feb. 15 May 15 

Directors and Officers to 

CUL Planning Council Sept. 1 Dec. 1 Mar. 1 June 1 

Planning Council to 

Executive Staff Setp. 15 Dec. 15 Mar. 15 June 15 
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5. Milestone; 



This 
Year 


January 


February March 


April May June 
\jA^Example 




July 


Augus t S ep t e mb e r 


October November December 


Following 
Year 


J F 


M A M J 


J A S 0 N D 




# 


Task 


Completion 

Date Responsibility 




V 


Start Month 


Year 



.PROJECT FOR ANNUAL PLAN 



Date: 

PLANNING UNIT: 



Continuing Objective 



SUMMARY OF PROJECT: 



Endorsements; 

Department Head (or equivilent) 
Director or Officer: 
Planning and Budget Officer: 
Executive Staff: 



DETAIL: 



1. Purpose: 



2. Other Units Effected: 



3. Alternatives 



A. Savings (include expenses and time) 



5. Other Benefits Not Stated Abova: 



^* Cost (include expenses and time): 



LIST OF DEFERRED PROJECTS 



FLAMING UNIT 
DATE 



CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 



December 21, 1^ 
1^9 



Things to D o 

1. Prepare calendar of planning events 

2. Overall review and evaluation in Spring of 1974 

3. V/ritten review and evaluation to CLR end of 1^75 

4. Expand data package 

Ta^e Home Task 



Mail out Immediately 

a) Structure 

b) Continuing Objective by level 
of priority 

c) Mission, Guiding Principles, 
Basic Policies 



Co ver Memo 

Dates of meeting 

Team dissolved Jan, 31 target 

CULPC date Feb. 1 target 



Meeting (Informational) 

a) Administrative Staff (Mon. 1/8/73) 

b) A. A. (Tue. 1/16/73 EW & CS 

c) Open meeting (Wed. 1/17/73) 

d) Various departm.ent heads Meeting - 
D & O (Jan. 18/19 or later) 

e) Individual nieetings - Department 
Heads - Sellers 

f) Meeting at AMA Grove by project 
initiators (first half of Feb.) 



Form CUL Planning Council (By 1 Feb. 1973) 



APPENDIX D 
SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
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B EXPLANATION OF QUtTSTIONNAIllt: 

■ 

H The two major objectives of the CUL Planning Effort are explicitly 

^ft^ stated in questions 1 (Part I), and 15-17 (Part II) of the questionnaire. All the 

H other questions in Parts I and II relate in one v/ay or another to these four. The 

total responses are tabulated with the questionnaire in the Appendix. 
^1 A preponderance of "agree" and "strongly agree" responses would be 

favorable to the planning effort on questions 1, 2a, 5-8 in Part I, and questions 

1-4, 5a, and 7-13 in Part U. A preponderance of "disagreed" or "strongly 
H disagrees" responses would be favoi-able on questions 3 and 4 in Part I, and on 

question 6 in Part II. The responses would be so interpreted even when there 

were a large number of neutrals. 

Questions 2 in Part I, and question 5 in Part IT, are intended to help 
^1 identify the individuals or groups which the staff thought exerted the strongest 

influence on the planning effort. 
^1 Parts III-V were intended to identify those segments of the organization 

whose opinions differ substantially. 
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1/9/73 



FT'OM: Willi?j:. E. jrii*/: , Ur.:verci^y of So hvesteri L^uis.^r 



I have been inderfvnder/.ly retained tv. r.-^ke an inipartial report upon Coriiell 
Library's effort to d:velor a strategic plar.r.inc process for the library. Part 
of ry Job iri to evaluate zhe effort. To do this I need your help. Accordingly, I 
would £:reatly appreci^^e y'^^-ir re-cpondir.^ zo this questionnaire. Your responsec 
will be anonvT.ous ani i'^partially analyzed. Please give ycur honest opinion. Thc^rt 
is no "correct" ancver. 1 suggest you read all the questions before you answer then. 

DO NOT SlGi: YCL-R NAME 

Che 2k one of the following, for each statement in Parts I and II: 



F Favorable to Planning Effort 
U Unfavorable to Planning Effort 



SA Strongly Agree 

A Agree 

\M Neutral or Undecided 

D Disagree 

SD Strongly Disagree 



Part I. THE PLAIJiJIIJG TEA!-I. RESPOND TO EACH 3TATE^5E!^T 

SA A 



1. The group of CUL officers and elected 
members has beccT^e an effective and 
unified planning team. ( ^ ) 



The Tean's unity and effec*:iveness (or lack 
of it) can largely be attributed to: 

a. their own basic acunen and willing- 
ness to cooperate. 



b. the input of the Academic Assembly. ( 3 ) ) 

c. the input of the Administrative 
Staff. 



e. the skill and the foresight of the 
Director of Libraries 

f. the skill of some other individual*. ( jL ) 

g. unknown f actt r^ '^r persons. 

3. The Team would have been core 
effective had it been r.ade ur of 



UN 



SD 



iJ'^l UO (7) {4) F [1] 







[in) 


i3 ) 


( / ) 


F [2] 


3 ) 








( 5-) 


[3] 


5-) 


(17) 




ill ) 


( ^ ) 




a) 




(Jf) 


iff) 


( 6 ) 


[5] 


t ) 


(17 ) 




Ho) 


( 7 ) 


[6] 


X ) 


kiX) 


{31) 




( ^) 


if] 


X ) 


(:>■) 




(f ) 


( / ) 


[r. 


7 ' 


(4) 






( 3 ) 


F :?] 


•t his 


rare 


here 
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Part I. (Continued) 



The Planning Team spent too much 

time developing the' Plan. ^ (7 ) (3^) USli^L) F fio] 

5- The Planning documents will enable 
the staff to anticipate and cope 

with management crises. (^) (,^) (^^-) ^^j) (,^) u [u] 

6. The decision making process (i.e,, 
who makes decisions) in CU Library 
is clearer to me now than it was 

(3) iiif) ill) Ui) (/j>0 u [12] 

7. I feel that I as an individual have 
all the impact I desire on the 

Planning Effort. (5-) {^^f)Uy) (/fc)(^) F [13] 

8. I feel that the Planning Team is 

fully receptive to my ideas. (/ ) (j^) (j^i) ) (6 ) F [^i^j 
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: ,i I . : 



1. The iocu7.intr draf*:ed by the Plan- 
ning Tear, -j^re effective instroments 
for guidinr .he CU Libr-^r/ in its 
activities for the n^rxt few years. 

2. The planning doc*-jnent:3 are truly 
meaningful . 

3. The planning docur.ents will be 
useful to the library- cozaaunity 
at large. 

k. The Cornell Library planning 
experience vi]l be a valuable 
model f':r other libraries. 

5. Tlie content of the planning docu- 
ments consist l:.rr;elv cf ccntrib-j- 
tions itjz.: 

a. the Planning Team 

b. the Academic Assesibly 

c. the Adniinistrative Staff 

d. the American Management Ass'n 

e. the Director of Libraries 

f. some other individual(s) 

6. '^i.e planning documents could have 
been generated without the Planning 
Teain. 

7. The planning documents take into 
accouai all the major factors in 
running a library. 

8. I feel the overall objectives of the 
planning effort have been met. 

9. I feel that the planning effort basic- 
ally ireets ir.y needs in the library. 

10. I believe the planning el 'ort 

recognizes and will take advantage 
of my skills. 
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STATs.'-r: 








A 




D 


3D 






(V) 




Uf) 






F 


[15: 


( b ) 


\ /5 ) 


K/d) 


KJL) 


( 1^) 


IT 

u 


[16] 


1 c \ 
\ 5 ) 


1 ,0 \ 




\U ) 






[17] 




(^■50 








F 


[Icj 


(/i) 




(f ) 


(/ ) 


(O) 


F 


[19] 


(/ ) 




ilS) 




(7) 




[201 


{S) 


U) 


(If) 


(13) 


(A) 




[21] 


(4 ) 


(//) 




ill) 


(y) 




[22] 


(// ) 




( 17) 


ill ) 


( / ) 




[23] 




(//) 




n ) 


il) 




[2l»] 


(li ) 


(// ) 


iter) 




i/SL) 


F 


[25] 


) 




(//) 


in) 


ill) 


U 


[26] 


(^) 






i^) 


iS) 


F 


[27] 


(f ) 


(/t) 




iif) 


if) 


U 


[20] 



(j?) ii8) Lil) no) (^?) 



[29] 
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SA A in D SD 

11. I agree with t:.e i^rioritier. of the 

planning dor . erXs . ( ^ ) ( .3 J) ^ ( //) iS) i y) F [ 3^ ; 

12. The stt-tcLients on rcissicn, object- 
ives ani strategies are good ones. ( J) (/3) (y) i^l) F [31] 

13- The planning dociir.ents consider 
all the major library problems 

that concern me. (^) i/f) (/^) (/^) (/o) [3.1 



Part III. PLEiV.Sh CECK (/) ONLY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING: 

CHECK ONE 

1. J. iju a, librarian, but not a member of 



the Planning Team. 



2. I am a member of the Planning Team ^ [33] 

3. I am neither a librarian, nor a 

member of the Planning Team. 

Part IV. PLEASE CHECK (I^ONLY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING: 

1. I am in Public Services. ^ j 

2. I am in Technical Services. ^ ^ [oii^ 

3. I am in neither public nor technical ^ 
services. 

Part V. PLEASE CHECK (/f ONLY ONE OF THE ALLOWING: 

1. I am on the Administrative staff but 

not Executive staff. 

2. I am on the Executive staff. S [35] 

3. I am on neither of the above. JL 
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Part VI, 



1. 1 ar. an Ajsistant Librr-.rian 

2. I am a Senior At 



. , _ ^, r> 4 



i»:rarian. 



3» I am an /^SGOciate Libr'-iriHru 
U. I 9jn a Librarian. 

Part VII. AIIY FINAL C0M?:ENT3? 



IL 



LI 



3 











/Jy\ la 1^ a I^Lf^ '< 1 S 











Please use the attached self-adlre "^ed envelope and return the questionnaire 
to me. 

William F. McGrath 

Director of Libraries 

University Lic:'aries 

University of 3':;thvestern Louisiana 

Lafayette, Louisiana 70501 
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APPENDIX E 
ASSUMPTIONS AND HYPOTHESES 

1. Hypotheses Concerning Individual Library Performance 

(I) Assumption: The old standard that a library's budget must increase 
by 4 a is a myth. 

Hypothesis: To maintain (I) a given level of user satisfaction ai*d 
(2) a given rate of successful uses of the library, a 
library's budget must increase by 4% per year. 



(2) Assumption: 



To maintain good service, a library should add a 
greater number of books to its collection every year. 



Hypothesis: A. 



User perception of quality service is directly 
related to the number of books added to the library 
in a given period of time. 



B. The greater the number of titles in a collection, the 
higher the user satisfaction with the library. 



(3) Assumption: The catalog is the best means of access to the collection. 

Hypothesis: The number of useful and the number of non-useful 
library books found by consulting the card catalog is 
inversely proportional to the number of useful and the 
number of non-useful library books found by other means. 



(4) Assumption: Physical access to a library's collection is not 
intellectual access. 

Hypothesis: A. Distance from the card catalog to the shelf location 
of a group of books is not proportional to level of 
difficulty of those books„ 
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B, The ratio of the number of books on a given subject 
in a collection which are actually identifi- d ai. such 
is not proportional to the ratio of the number the 
library has to those it can actually deliver. (Recall/ 
precision ratio; many authors, ) 



(5) Assumption: CU Library is unique among libraries. 

Hypotheses: A. The number of titles on given subjects held by CU 
Library is not proportional to the number of books 
held on those subjects by any other library, 

B, The titles held on given subjects in CU Library are 
not held by any other library. 

C, The amount and kinds of services offered by CU 
Library are not proportional to those offered by any 
other library. 



(6) Assumption: There is a correlation between the nature of the collec- 
tion and its location. 

Hypotheses: A. The more specialized a library's collection (the 
greater the number of books it has within a given 
subject area), the nearer in physical distance the 
library is to the person's interested in that collection. 
(R.A. Dougherty,) 

B. The closer a library is to a person's office, the 
greater the number of times he will use it, regard- 
less of titles in the library of interest to him. 
(R.A. Dougherty,) 



(7) Assumption: Incorporation of variety into position responsibilities is 
desirable. 

Hypothesis: The larger the number of different tasks and responsibi- 
lities in a position, the greater the satisfaction and 
greater the productivity of the person holding that 
position. 
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(8) Assumption: 
Hypothesis: 



The Library^s credibiliU is liigh. 

The more frequently a faculty member finds what he 
wants in the library (example ol possible reason), the 
higher his perception of the library's credibility. 



(9) Assumption: Non-clarity of the decision making process is a weakness. 



Hypothesis: The better the understanding of the decision making 
process, the higher the acceptance of it by the staff. 



(10) Assumption: Every time a book circulates it takes a beating. 

Hypotheses: A, The condition of a book is dependent on (for example) 
the number of times it circulates. 

B. The number of times a book is cited is dependent on 
the number of times it is read. 



C. The importance of a book (as judged by an expert in 
the field) is dependent on the number of times it is 
cited, (A book that is never cited has zero importance. ) 



(11) Assumption: The library follows the academic program 967( of the 
time; the academic program follow^s the librar* 4'/( of 
the time. 

Hypothesis: There is a significant difference between (1) the percentage 
of books which were assigr.ed by faculty or read by 
students and which were requested for the library by 
faculty or purchased spect/ically for a course or program, 
and (2) those acquired in general or requested by a 
librarian. (See similar hypothesis by G. Eduard Evans.) 



(12) Assumption: 



Improvements in library service are piecemeal, rather 
than substantial 



Hypothesis: Over a period of time, the rate of increase of user 

satisfaction for existing services Is significantly greater 
than the rate of increase when new services are added. 
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(13) Assumption: We need to i^»crease libran user skills. 

Hypothesis! The number of times a user snicceeds in acquiring inlor- 
ination from the library is more dependent on the amount 
of library training be has had, thr.n on other factors such 
as the number of hours the library is open. 



(14) Assumption: We need to increase the number rf useful contacts with 
library staff. 

Hypothesis: There is a significant difference between the number of 

times a user judges that he was successful and number of 
times he was unsuccessful in finding information in a 
library according to (1) the number of times he found it 
himself, (2) had direct help of a librarian, and (3) had 
the indirect help of a librarian^ 



(15) Assumption: A breakdown in the library svstem may very well increase 
the demand for reference service. 

Hypothesis: The number of reference questions asked in a given period 
of time is dependent on the degree to which the library is 
able to reshelve its books. The more books off the shelf, 
or the more books mis-shelved, the greater the number 
of reference questions. (Deterioration of staff is another 
independent variable.) 



(16) Assumption: Part of a librarian's function is to purvey his own 
expertise. 

Hypotheses: A. There is a significant difference between the number 
of times a student or faculty member got his informa- 
tion when (1) a librarian showed him how to find his 
information, (2) a librarian gave him the information, 
and (3) the person got it himself. 

B, The greater the number of reference questions 

answered from librarians' memories, the higher the 
user satisfaction with the library. 
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C, The greater the number of times a librarian purveys 
to a user information about a subjcet in whieh the 
librarian is expert (not necessarily in librarianship), 
the aigher the user satisfaction. 



(17) Assumption: New books identified at> ^. . »uble low -use books should be 
sent directly to storage. 

Hypothesis: The greater the number of new low --use books sent 

directly to storage, (1) the fewer number of times they 
Will be handled, (2) the more space made available for 
high-use books in non-storage, and therefore the less 
time required to retrieve high-use books. 



Hypotheses of More General or Theoretical Interest 



(18) Assumption; The library is a reflection of the world a* large. 

Hjrpotheses: A. The number of bookf^ on given topics in a library is 
distributed in proportion to the number of people in 
the general population interested in those topics. 

B. At least one book will be deposited in a library for 
for every political, social, . . . event. 



(19) Assumption: 
Hypothesis: 



The library's ^^usiness is recorded information. 

User \ :rception of library service is higher when users 
obtaiL recorded information irom the library than when 
they receive unrecorded information from the library. 



(20) Assumption: When a private library reaches a certain size, it becomes 
a public library. 

Hypothesis: The larger the private library, the more frequently it 

will have titles of interest to the public. After it reaches 
some critical size, the number of times it will have 
titles of interest to a given public population, will be 
greater than the number of times it will have titles of 
interest to its own clientele. 
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(21) As sumption : 



The more individual collections incorporated into a 
library collection, the greater ^he number of books 
available. 



Hypothesis: The larger the library (the more titles a library has, 
and the larger the staff it has to service them), the 
more often a user succeeds in finding the title he vants. 



(22) Assumption: 



In the world of business, there is a much greater 
tendency among lieutenants and right hand men to stand 
up and be counted. 



Hypotheses: A. 



The number of times librarians participate in 
decisions about their organization is less than the 
number of times professional businessmen (or 
faculty) do about theirs. 



B. Librarians are less certain about their importance 
and impact in their organizations than other 
professionals. 



(23) Assttmption: Technical services should be centralized; public services 
should be decentralized. 

Hypotheses: A. Certain library operations (such as processing of 
books) are done more efficiently (faster, cheaper, 
and with fewer mistakes) when centralized (performed 
at one location) than when decentralized (performed 
at several). 

B. Public services (reference questions, book charging) 
are performed more efficiently (great ^r number, 
fewer errors) when decentralized at strategic loca- 
tions than when centralized (entirely at one location). 

C. The greater the decentralization of a library organi- 
zation (the greater the number of self-contained 
units), the higher the staff satisfaction; the greater 
the cent' alization (number of functional units), the 
the lower the staff satisfaction. 
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D, Librarians are more intellectuallv productive (have 
greater number of ideas and convey them more often) 
when they work in decentralized libraries, than 
when they work in centralized libraries, 

E, The higher the library^s productivity (number of books 
cataloged, etc. ) in a given time period, the higher 
the faculty satisfaction with the library. 



(24) Assumption: A library becomes more self-sufficieat as it grows larger. 

Hypothesis: The greater the number of volumes a library has, the 
fewer books it will borrow from other libraries. 



(25) Assumption: 



Hypothesis: 



The more centralized a library collection, the more 
efficient its u and operation. 

The fewer the independent and semi -independent depart- 
mental and branch libraries, the lower the unit costs of 
books processed, books circulated, reference questions, 
etc. 



(26) Assumption: 
Hypothesiii,: 

(27) Assumption: 
Hypotheses: 



A library's budget should not be flexible. 

The gre"*er number of fixed budgetary categories, the 
more often goals are achieved, and the higher the faculty 
satisfaction with library operations. 

Document delivery is a good service, 

A. There is a significant difference between the number 
of times faculty obtain needed documents on campuses 
with a delivery system than on campuses without a 
delivery system, (See R,A, Dougherty,) 

B. There is a significant difference in user satisfaction 
among those faculty on a campus who have document 
delivery service and those on the same campus who 
do not. 
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(28) Assumption: Some disciplines are of more value to society than others. 

Hypothesis! The number of persons employed in a particular discipline 
is highly correlated with the number of books in that 
discipline that are (1) published in a given period, 
(2) held by a library, (3) circulated by a Library. 



(29) Assumption: 
Hypotheses: 



Library is a bellwether for the university. 

A. The higher the user satisfaction with the library, 

or the higher the circulation per student, the higher 
the grade point averages, 

B. The greater the number of books published or acquired 
in a given year, in a given subject, the greater the 
enrollment in that subject in the following year. 
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Center for 
' Planning and 
Implementation 

.offering a proven process to assure long-term growt[q^ 



"No one plans to fail; 
manyfailtoplan" 

Your organization's growth in the coming years depends ^^n hard-headed thinking 
today. YouVe got to know where you are now — and where >ou want to go. 
What your resource; arc — and how to use them to rc;)rh l(n;-i.:rn^ goals. Hov 
conditions in your field are likely to change — and how to turn liiesr changes 
to your own advantage. In other words, you need a workable long-term plan. 

There are many theories of long-range planning. Mostly academic. 1 want to tell 
you about one method of planning for organizational growth that goes beyond 
the academic. Puts theory into practice that relates exactly to your own organization. 
And will give you guaranteed results. It\ the unique Team Planning Process, 
developed by American Management Association^ Center for Planning 
and Implementation. 

The process has proved successful for many of America\ industrial firms. And for 
organizations in widely varied fields of public and private endeavor. It creates a 
plan that is completely your own. Involves your own top management. Uses your 
own facts and data. Aims at specific results for your own organization. 
To see how the Team Planning Process can help assure your future growth, 
please spend a few minutes reading about how it works and how it can be tailored 
to fit your organization s individual needs. Then mail the postage-paid reply 
card to request more information or a personal meeting. 

Dr. Franklyn Barry 
Director 

Center for Planning and Implementation 
American Management Association 



Theleam Planning Process 

AMA's team approach to planning makes it possible for the Chief Executive and 
his management team to prepare — within the short space of two one-week 
working sessions — a basic plan to guide the organization^ future growth and 
development. The planning process covers short, intermediate and long-range 
periods — with primary emphasis on immediate needs. 

The planning process takes the Chief Executive and his team away from their daily 
jobs. So they're able to concentrate on developing their planning skills— in an 
environment conducive to intensive study and solution of problems. 

They do the planning themselves, under the guidance of an experienced Team 
Director. The Director ^ces to it that the team stays on target . . . finds answers to 
the right questions . assembles data needed for sound, workable decisions . . . 
develops the necessary programs to achieve their objectives. Result: an action-oriented 
plan designed specifically for their organization's resources and objectives. 

The plan is detailed in written form. Action Plans are established to ensure that 
planned tasks are carried out. Procedures are set for reviewing, changing and 
updating the plan. 

Later, if there's a need to revise the plan — to accommodate changes in market 
conditions, opportunities for expansion or diversification, alteration in organizational 
structure— you'll discover another great advantage of the Team Planning 
Proces.. Ycur trained management team will be well equipped to make its own 
levisions. 
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Theleam Directors 



Your AMA Team Director is the "essential outsider'' in your planning process. 
He guides your management team every step of the way through a logical planning 
procedure . . . helps them develop the planning skills they'll need to change or 
augment your planning in the future. 

Remember, however, that he\ not going back to work with them when the two-week 
planning process is completed. So he's not afraid to call something wishful 
thinking or say data are insudicient to justify a decision. He's trained to render 
objective, unbiased judgment and counsel. 

And he does it like a professional. Because he is a professional. He has both 
academic credentials and broad experience in management. Both a knowledge of 
the complexities of planning problems and the precise analytical skills to 
solve them. 




The First Step in the Process 

The Chief Executive decides that he and the members of his top management team, 
the organization's decision makers, will participate together in the Team 
Planning Process. That ensures the commitment of all members of management to 
any plans they later develop. 

A meeting is then arranged with the Team Director. At this meeting the Chief 
Executive and the Director agree on the make-up of the 6- to 12-man executi e team 
who will be involved ij the planning process. The Director outlines the cortent 
and purposes of the i\anning process, revir,^ the organization's previous experience 
in planning, obtains existing plans, if available, and requests pertinent back- 
ground information. The Director and the Chief Executive may also agree upor some 
preliminary woi IV assignments to facilitate progress during the first week's meetings. 

This, and all subsequent meetings, are conducted in privacy, and all data and 
discussions art ..-surcd of confidentiality. 



lypcal Steps 
in the 

Team Planning 
Process 



FIRST FIVE-DAY PLANNING SESSION 

The objectives of this week arc to: 

• agree upon a definition ol the nature of the organization's 
business, the policies which will guide its future development. 
Its structure, manpower resources and lundamental char- 
acteristics 

• analyze existing resources and identity strong areas that can 
be exploited — and weak areas that should he strengthened 

• establish tentative objectives for the long-term continuing de- 
velopment of the organization, and specific targets to be 
reached during the planning period 

• determine what kinds o! additional information will be needed 
about specific aspects of the organization's operations to eval- 
uate possible courses of action 

• assign specific data-gathering tasks to members oi the team, 
and realistic due dates tor assembling these data. Cn the basis 
of these due dates, the organization will schedule its second 
five-day session. 



FIRST FIVE-DAY PLANNING SESSION 



DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE 
PLANNING BASE 



TRANSLATION 
OF THE PLANNING BASE 
INTO AN ACTION PLAN 




Internal analysis 
of the organization: 
Philosophy- 
Basic policies- 
Problems* Resources- 
Personality •Structure. 



Anal)[sts of the 
organization's external 
environment: Social 
\ and Economic factors- 
/ Political /legislative factors* 
Cultural and 
demographic 
factors. 
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COMPLETION 
OF THE 
ACTION PLAN 



INTERSESSION FOR DATA GATHERING THE SECOND FIVE-DAY SESSION 



The length ol time between the two sessions is determined by the 
quantity and availabihty of the intormation required This interim 
ranges from two to six months. While it should be kept as short as 
possible to conserve the momentum of the process, it is essential 
that all necessary input data be converted into, and presented, in a 
meaningful form — before the second session begins. 

The input data is submitted to the Director at least two weeks 
betore the second session. Depending on the firmness oi the tenta- 
tive objectives set m the first week, teams may also wish to assem- 
ble data (including dollar and manpower costs) lor alternatwe 
strategies to achieve proposed objectives. The Center staff theii 
processes the data through a specially designed analytical com- 
puter program that ( 1 ) determines the dynamic characteristics of 
the organization (2) evaluates feasibility of preliminary objectives 
in view of economic conditions and outlook, market trends, and 
other environmental data (3) organizes the analyzed data lor 
quick, pertinent reference during the final planning phase. 



Following the data-gathering phase, the planning team has ana- 
lyzed enough information to be able to recognize significant in- 
ternal trends - and their relationship to outside intliiences. it is 
now ready to: 

• define planning "gaps" - the dilTerence between where the 
organization is going and where it wants lo go 

• modify preliminary objectives 

• analyze alternative courses ol action 

• break down strategic courses into specific action assignments, 
listing exact standards ol performance and estimated times 
of completion 

• design specifications for supplementary planning efforts to be 
carried out in subordinate units of the organization 

•agree on the timing, degree of detail and format in which 
planning decisions will be communicated by top management 
to other areas of the organization 

• develop a guide for future planning. 



INTERSESSION 


SECOND FIVE-DAY PLANNING SESSION' 


1 
1 




Rc\ lew pLinniiii! 
/ \ / base .»nd icn'ativc \ 
/ Assemble \ / sialenicnts of \ 
addnional ) missions and L 
^\ tl'»'^ 1 ^\ objectives \M(h / 
\ / \ olher niembeis of / 
\^ y \^ the orjiani/.iiioii y/ 


\l Review and finali/c \ V/ F.Mablish \ v/ Analyze, select, \ 
ihe planning base 7I priorities y{ and cost-out 



Decide on 
action pro|iun» 
to implemeiit 
ttnitefiet 



Set mkunieiit 

> review procedure fo 
^ imrtemeiitAtloii of 
ttntegiet 



Detign contiimmg 

Koocdurefdr 
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Results of the 
Raniing Process 

Upon conclusion of the two-week planning sessions 

at AMA\ Center for Planning and Implementation, the 

team will have developed: 

■ the skills necessary for continued effective planning 

■ a working plan which includes both short- and 
long-term objectives and strategies for their 
achievement 

■ an action plan with assignments and deadlines 

■ a system for insuring control that assures continuing 
vitality of the planning process 

■ an explicit procedure for regularly reviewing, 
revising, and updating the plan on an established 
time schedule 

■ a base upon which additional management 
techniques such as divisional or functional planning, 
management control systems, executive 
development, and standards of executive 
performance ma> be structured 

■ top management team involvement in, and 
commitment to. the achievement of company 
objectives. 



Team Planning 

lailaed for Specialized Fields 



Health Care 




Commerce 
and Industry 

Industrials, 

Holding Companies, 

Utilities, 

Transportation, 

Retailers, 

Durable Goods Manufacturers, 

Consumer Product 
and Food Companies. 



Hospitals, 
Nursing Homes, 
Extended Care Facilities, 
Residence Care, 
Planning Agencies, 
Hospitalization Plans, 
Hospital Associations. 



Financial 
Institutbns 

Banks, 

Bank Holding Companies, 

Savings & Savings and- 
Loan Institutions, 

Finance Companies, 

Credit Companies, 

Insurance Companies. 



Educational 
Institutions 

Local and State Boards, 

Technical and 
Vocational Schools, 

Private and 
Parochial Systems, 

Colleges, 

Graduate Schools, 
Professional Schools. 



Government 
Agencies and 
Authaities 

Federal. 
State. 

County and Local. 



Services and 

Professional 

Groups 

Associations, 
Foundations, 
Charitable Organizations, 
Service Organizations, 
Professional Organizations, 
Religious Groups. 



The Center is located in a scenic section of central New Yc k 
State. It offers an ideal atmosphere for concentiated planning 
sessions. There Tire no distractions, no day-to-day pressures 
to interfere with y ur study of your company and its goals. 
There arc, however, comfortable accommodations and 
a wide range of facilities for recreation. 

Though it may sound idyliic, the Center is really a practical tool 
of the planning process. It is a place where your executives 
can get together — perhaps for the first time — for uninterrupted 




team thinking and problem solving. If you think a minute 
about how hard it is to get your top management all together 
in one room — or sometimes even in one city — you1l sct^ 
why the Center itself plays a vital part in the Team Planning 
Process. 

If, however, your organization finds it impossible to undertake 
the process at Hamilton, AMA will make arrangements to 
locate appropriate facilities in your local area. 



ERLC 



Agway. Inc 

Airoax Electronics Inc 
American Precision Industries, Inc 
Appalachian Rcgjonai Hospitals 
Beik Stores Services, Inc 
Bell Fibre Products Corp 
Berkley & Co Inc 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 
Binghamton City School District 
Bristol Myers Co 

Canada & Dominion Sugar Co , Ltd 
Canadian Dept of External Affairs 
Chatham Food Centers 
Cherry-Burrell Corp 
Church & Dwight Co , Inc 
Colgate University 
Community Health Information and 
Planning Service, Syracuse, N Y 
Cortland Line Co. 
Crouse-lrving Memorial Hospital 
Cummings Co 
Davey Tree Expert Co 
Educational Research Council 
Financial Services Corp. 
Fisher-Price Toys 
Franklin & Marshall College 
General Dynamics Corp 
General Foods Corp. 
Georgia Department of Education 



B.F Goodrich Co 
Great Western United Corp 
Home Security Life Ins Co 
I G A Stores 
Kingsport Press Inc 
Lincoln Consolidated, Inc. 
Loram Ready MfX Concrete 
Lord Corp 
Marriott Inc 

Maryland State Dept of Education 
May Dept Stores Co 
McGraw-H.II Inc 

Mercy Hospital, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Monmouth College 
Monsanto Co 

Montgomery Ward & Co Inc 

Murphy Oil Co Ltd 

Nabisco, Inc 

National Can Corp 

National Convenience Stores, Inc 

National Shawmut Bank of Boston 

New Jersey State Council for Environmental 

Education 
fJew York City School Districts 3 & 6 
New York State Assembly, Speakers Office 
New York State Department of Education 
The New York Times Co 
North Carolina State Dept of Education 
Office of Program Development 

New Jersey State Dept of Education 



Ohri Corp 

Penn Brass & Copper Co 

Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp 

Penn State University 

Philadelphia Manufacturers Mutual Ins Co 

Polaroid Corp 

Ralston Purina Co 

Red Wing Shoe Co 

Reliance Universal, Inc 

Riverside Industries Inc 

Roblin Industries. Inc 

Rochester Telephone Corp 

San Antonio Chamber of Commerce 

Shawmut Association, Inc 

Singer Co 

Sisterf of Mercy, Omaha, Nebraska 
Snap-fite. Inc 

South Carolina Stdte Department of Education 

Springs Mills. Inc 

Superior Coach Corp 

Syracuse Savings Bank 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Texas Pacific Oil Co 

Tompk ns-Cortland Community College 

Tracor, Inc 

United Services Automobile Association 
Virginia State Department of Education 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 



How to 

schedule 
your own 

team process 

For information about vhe planning procedure, 
available dates, travel and housing arrangements, 
please write or call: 

Mr. J. Donald Thoman 

Center for Planning and Implementation 

American Management Association, Inc. 

135 West 50th Street 

New York, N. Y. 10020 

Tel: (211) 586-8100 



Cento loi Plamiiii'^ (indlmplcnH-iUatioii 
American Management Associatio.i. Inc. 
135 West 50tli Street 
New York. N. Y. 10020 
Tel: (212) 586-8100 



...offering a proven process 
to assure long-term growth 



